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Life Insurance lightens your burdens and 

brightens your prospects. Only two out of 
every hundred succeed in life. The Insurance 
Policy is frequently the only asset left at 
death. The way to carry out your intention 
to insure is—To insure. 


YOU Should Insure in 
The PRUDENTIAL 
You want the best there is in Life Insurance. 
The Prudential issues it. The Prudential 
Policy provides for the welfare of the 
family, leaves money in trust for educa- 


tion of children, creates immediate capital, 
and saves for old age. 


THE PRUDENTIAL HAS MORE..LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE IN FORCE THAN ANY OTHER LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY CONFINING ITS BUSI- 


\ NESS EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Write at once stating age and 

HAS THE 

STRENGTH OF ~ 
GIBRALTAR 


amount you desire to invest 
every year. Dept. T 


: The Prudential 


/ INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


corpurated as k Company b ew PA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN. Presiden 








By the Author of “*The Garden of Allah’’ 


The 
Call 
of the 
Blood 


By 
ROBERT 
HICHENS 














A wonderful new novel by the atithor of The 
Garden of Allah—a story thrilling with the exultant 
joy of physical life. The scenes are !aid in the most 
beautiful of the Mediterranean islands—Sicily. Here 
the hero and heroine come from England to spend 
their honeymoon. In the man’s veins runs a strain 
of Southern blood which is roused by the environ- 
ment of his fathers’ land and by the beauty of an 
alluring young Sicilian girl. 

The story runs through a series of breathlessly in- 
tense and passionate climaxes. Every scene breathes 
the same wonderful mystic charm that made his 
former novel a marvel of romance. 


Wustrated. Price, $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








One-way colonists’ 
second-class tickets are on 
sale daily until April 30th, 
Chicago to California, Ore- 
gon and Washington at the 
above rate, with corres- 
pondingly low rates from 
all points, via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North- 
Western Line. 


Daily and personally conducted tours in 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. Only $7.00 
for double berth. S. A. Hutchison, Mgr.,, 
212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


All meals in dining cars—a la carte 
service. Extensive choice of routes. 
Send for free descriptive booklets with 
information about rates and train 
service, hotel accommodations, and 
facts about climate, soil and oppor- 
tunities for work, Address 

Advertising Department S 

Chicago & North-Western Railway 

Chicago 
























Sampson Rock 
of Wall Street 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE 
Author of ** Wall Street Stories,’ “‘ The Golden Flood ’’ 


N Wall 

Street Mr. 

Lefevre has 
found all that 
goes to the 
making of the 
most exciting 3 
kindofastory \ |: 
of love and <: 
adventure. 
There are an 
American girl 
and American 
millions to be 
won, and the Be BE 
hero makes a Pag. 
daring fight ' 
for them. 





Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


Woodrow Wilson on Class Legislation 

Mr. Wooprow Witson’s speech at the dinner of the South 
Carolina Society in New York: has attracted wide attention. 
It seems that the eountry is in the mood to listen to sane 
and statesmanlike utterances, and of late we have heard 
few such wise and thoughtful speeches as that of Mr. WiL- 
son. Its poise and balance, its calmness and its judicial 
quality, commend it; it is, in fact, a commanding word car- 
rying such conviction that it is clearly heard notwithstanding 
the noisy confusion of tongues by which the country has 
been bewildered and thought excluded. Mr. Witson’s ap- 
peal to the thoughts of men revives the day of a better states- 
manship. He points out to us that the men who are now 
so vigorously assailed thet wé are unwilling to listen to any 
defence or to take into consideration any mitigating circum- 
stance have simply done what the country, through its laws 
and its governmeut. have invited them to do. “We have 
stimulated material progress,” says Mr. Wiison, “in every 
way we can think of.” By the tariff, which he calls the 
“chief instrument of stimulation,” and by other legislation 
and projected legislation, we have created favored classes 
which we have aided to acquire a wealth of the effects of 
which we row complain. Our own laws have granted to their 
own favorites the opportunities of which they have availed 
themselves. If the country has been oppressed by these 
favorites, the people must blame themselves even more than 
they blame those who have taken advantage of the legisla- 
tion by which they have been invited to grow rich at the 
expense of the taxpayers and consumers. The people, through 
the laws of Congress and by the efforts of sympathetic ad- 
ministrators of the laws, have built up favored classes, and 
now when they are face to face with the evils that have 
naturally followed their own conduct, and logically flowed 
out of their own policy, a ery is raised and a movement is 
started which would not only punish past wrong-doing and 
prevent future evils, but would impair or destroy the use- 
fulness of public services that are essential to the prosperity 
of the country and of every one of its citizens who is de- 
pendent upon its business. 








No Deal, Square or Otherwise 

It is diiticult to believé that any one who will carefully 
read and consider Mr. Wiison’s speech can fail to recognize 
not only its soundness and saneness, but its essential Amer- 
icanism. The proposition that there should be no class, or 
classes, in this country favored by our laws is fundamental 
democratic truth; and Mr. Witson clearly points out that 
we have departed from this general principle; that we have 
built up whatever law-sustained special privileges we possess; 
and that a strong sentiment, perhaps a prevailing sentiment, 
among us favors the punishment of our erstwhile favorites 
while we retain the vicious principle that has created and 
fostered them. Mr. Roosrvett’s own refusal to consider 
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tariff reduction, his belief that it is comparatively immater‘,|, 
are evidences of the prevalence of this sentiment. His loy.| 
advocacy of the evils of trade-unionism, of its monopolisi ic 
features, of its demands for the recognition in law of union- 
ists as composing a favored class, although they are a 
minority of labor, is another evidence. Mr. Witson is op- 
posed to all class legislation, and it is this view which we hye 
in mind when we say that his statesmanship is not ouily 
sound, but is essentially American because it is essentially 
democratic. The difference between this statesmanship snd 
another which has captivated some minds by its seeming 
fairness is illustrated by the following extract from \r. 
WILson’s speech: 

If we are to restore the purity of our law and the freedom of 
our life we must see to it—in all moderation and all fairness—tlat 
no class whatever is given artificial privileges or advantages, and 
that our life moves free again of fear or favor from whatever 
quarter or whatever class. What we need is not a square deal, |ut 





no deal at all—old-fashioned equity and harmony of condition, a * 


purged business and a purged law. 


JIow much nobler and higher than the other is the ideal 
of Mr. Wiuson will be seen at once by all who have not for- 
gotten or rejected this republic’s own ideals of individual 
liberty and equality. It is one of the hopeful signs of a 
doubtful time that Mr. Witson’s speech is greeted sympa- 
thetically and cordially by the independent and Democratic 
press throughout the country. . 


Cleveland on Current Delirium 

A notable endorsement of Mr. Witson’s contention is found 
in an interview with Grover CLEVELAND, published in the 
New York Times. No one can question Mr. CLevELANn’s 
hostility to whatever evils and wrongs have resulted from 
the partnership between government and wealth; but he, too, 
utters a word of caution, and his tone is familiar to all of 
us who recall the fact that calm judgment and perfect fair- 
ness have always been the characteristics of our great states- 
men. This is part of what Mr. CLEVELAND said: 

“There is much of the nature of delirium in the popular outcry 
against railroad corporations, for instance. We shall all be 
ashamed of it by and by. I dare say I have some reason to know 
of the real iniquities of corporations, and I do know them, but 
there is much that is not only groundless, but wrong, in the off- 
hand attacks made on the railroads by the thoughtless people on 
all hands. What is well founded in them will be cured, but the 
craze of denunciation will soon pass. We shall reflect that rail- 
roads are vitally related to our prosperity, and that to attack 
them needlessly is to attack ourselves. It is not the stock of soul- 
less millionaires, but the property of citizens, of widows, and 
orphans, whose savings are invested in railroads, that is being 
damaged. We shall recall what railroads have been and are still 
to be in the development of our country, and this craze will pass. 

“Of course there must be some form of governmental super- 
vision, but it should be planned in a quiet hour, not in one of angry 
excitement.” 

Mr. CLEVELAND, too, believes that the tariff is the root of 
our evils, for by it classes have been built up—elasses whose 
profit has been found in controlling the government, while 
the class legislation which favored these beneficiaries has 
bred a desire for more of the same kind, to the end of en- 
abling other classes te enrich themselves by law. Like Mr. 
Witson, Mr. Crevenanp thinks that the evil principle should 
be destroyed. He sees no great principle in the measures 
for reducing railroad fares to two or three cents a mile. 
There are broader and deeper questions, and especially the 
question, “Shall we maintain our ‘barbarous superstition of 
industrial isolation’; shall we continue to fatten favorites 
by legislation only to turn upon and destroy them after they 
have prospered on our own gifts, and because of evils the 
seeds of which we ourselves have sown?” It is important to 
note that among the chief endorsers of the doctrine of the 
two New Jersey statesmen is the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Important Truths About the Railroads 

A good deal of evidence is being offered to us of several 
very important truths. The first is that the railroads are 
essential to the proper transaction of the business of the 
country; the second is that some of the railroads, especially 
those that were operated for a long time at a loss on account 
of the character of the country through which they were 
started, have themselves built up much of the business which 
now demands their service; the third is that charges have 
been fair, and that, as President Haptey predicts, any fair 
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valuation of the roads by the Interstate Comraerce Com- 
mission or by any other authority will show this; the fourth 
is that the present business of the country is so great that 
enormous railroad expansion is absolutely necessary. Given 
ell these factors of the problem, it is evident that the rail- 
roads cannot be put out of business, or limited, or crippled, 
without great material injury to the whole country. It is 
gratifying to learn, therefore, that the President has taken 
counsel of men who are in the business of railroading, but it 
is greatly to be feared that he is thinking out some way of 
giving the roads a “square deal,” when he ought to be serious- 
ly pondering upon Wooprow WIxson’s wise observation that 
what we need is no deal. There should be the proper enforce- 
ment in the courts, on the initiative and motion of the ad- 
ministrative authorities, of laws which provide punishment 
for evil practices, but the effort to place experts who know 
railroading under the supervision of: laymen who know 
politics is precisely wrong, while it has had most to do 
with bringing about such injurious conditions that the Presi- 
dent is now resorting to consultation and to thoughtfulness. 
The country and the railroads are not so much in need of 
new restrictions and paternal laws as of reasonable freedom, 
and of this reasonable freedom the untrodden .and waiting 
parts of the country are chiefly in need. 


Secretary Taft’s Boom 

In almost every issue of the, daily newspapers we read 
something about Mr. Tarr’s “boom,” one day being in- 
formed that the President is supporting it, and on another 
day that he is not. Whether or not would be interesting if 
we could only know which, but of this we may be certain: 
that if Mr. Roosrveit should name a successor as ANDREW 
Jackson did, and that successor should be elected, his ex- 
periences would be as unhappy as Van Buren’s. It may be 
added that Mr. Tarr would prefer to be Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court for life, rather than for four years to 
be the Martin Van Buren of the twentieth century. It is 
also true that no one who is opposed to a severely paternal 
government, and no one who is opposed to increasing Federal 
powers or to the usurpation of State powers, contrary to the 
fundamental law, by constructions of the Constitution, 
ought to want Mr. Tart to be President. By the same token, 
Chief-Justice FunterR owes it to the country and to his own 
convictions to remain in his present office to the last moment. 


The People’s Mind 

It is primarily the President and the Supreme Court who speak 
the people’s maturest mind and who express, in spoken and written 
word, in administrative act and in judicial decision, the highest 
will of the whole people—President Butler of Columbia College. 


Whose mind do the lawmakers speak—the President’s or the 
Supreme Court’s? Is the “maturest” law an edict, or a 
construction 2 


Senator Lodge on State Rights 

Senator Lopcrk recently addressed the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. A Senator who does this sort of thing, and it is very 
offen done in Massachusetts, ought to, and sometimes does, 
have something of moment to impart to these immediate 
constituents of his. Mr. Lopcr desired to allay fears that 
have been somewhat forcibly expressed as to the “ usurpations ” 
of the Federal government upon the powers of the State 
which, in these very words, have been approved by Governor 
Cumains of Iowa. Notwithstanding this endorsement of 
the Federal anti-State movement, it has been felt that the 
representatives of the States in the Senate would feel im- 
pelled to resist it.. If any Senator could be expected to side 
against the States, it ‘would naturally be Mr. Lopcr, but 
Massachusetts has again had influence with its Senator. He 
told the Legislature that he believed in the “dual form of 
government,” and assured them that the “men who repre- 
sent the States in Washington have no desire in themselves 
to encroach on the power of the State.” Once more there is 
reason to be grateful that the Senate, as now organized, has 
not been destroyed in answer to hasty criticism. 


Mr. Bryce and Canada 

Mr. Bryce has come to this country with some very in- 
teresting instructions. He hopes to be able to make a treaty 
with the United States which will put a peaceable end to 
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all the fifteen questions which mutually worry us and our 
neighbor on the north. It is said that he is practically in 
agreement with Secretary Root, and this means, if it means 
anything, that the British Foreign Office and our own State 
Department are in agreement. The more important of the 
questions which require settlement are these: (1) tariff 
reciprocity, the difficulty here being that Mr. Roor desires 
Canada to adopt our tariff laws against Great Britain and 
free trade with us; (2) the preservation of Niagara Falls, 
it being hoped to take the subject from State jurisdiction 
by treaty; (8) preservation of the seal herd in Bering Sea; 
(4) fisheries in the Great Lakes and off the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts; (5) naval vessels on the lakes. It may well 
be that the British government and the State Department 
will arrive at an agreement; but that is not all. The Senate 
must ratify on the part of this government, while we know 
by experience that the British governmént will not definitive- 
ly conclude any treaty affecting Canada to which the Domin- 
ion government objects. It is necessary for Mr. Root and 
Mr. Bryce to agree before we have a draft; but the consent 
of the Senate and of Canada is necessary before we have a 
treaty. 


Pobiedonostseff 

Bad men at times raise considerable hob and do serious 
harm, but they are hardly in the competition as mischief- 
makers with good men who for one reason or another take 
the wrong side. Good men are expected to be right, and 
people are prone to judge of'the soundness of their judgment 
by their walk and conversation. Character procures in- 
fluence and ill repute promotes distrust, but sagacity and 
wisdom sometimes go with vulnerable morals, and some- 
times—sad to say—the upright man has marvellously bad 
judgment. Gevernor PENNYPACKER of Pennsylvania is 
universally credited with personal integrity, yet because he 
was a simple-minded old fogy he was easily made the tool 
of the unconscionable rascals who got upwards of nine mil- 
lion dellars out of the State of Pennsylvania for furnishing 
a_ three-and-a-half-million-dollar court-house. So the late 
Constantin1t PetrovitcH Popreponostserr, who had a fair 
title during a good part of his long life to be considered 
the most mischievous man in Europe, was a man of austere 
morals and deep piety, learned, sincere in his convictions 
and fearless in living up to them. He was a good man with 
his head turned the wrong way. He saw backwards, but 
could not see forwards. He believed in the absolute au- 
thority and divine right of the Czar, and of the Russian 
Chureh of which he was himself the lay dictator. He dis- 
believed profoundly and from deep conviction in free speech, 
publicity, and individual. liberty, and opposed all three with 
every weapon he could wield as long as he had power. He 
lived to be eighty vears old, and died in his bed at least two 
centuries later than he should have died. 


The Wonderful Steal at Harrisburg 

After all, there are some pretty greedy bad men in the 
country besides those who are trying to manage the railroads. 
A very interesting group of such persons are under scrutiny 
in San Francisco, where there is good hope of bringing them 
to justice and possibly to contrition. Another group is under 
investigation by a commission sitting at Harrisburg. This 
latter squad is composed of the individuals who got the con- 
tract for furnishing the Pennsylvania State Capitol. As 
mentioned above, the Capitol building cost less than four 
inillions, but the expense of decorating and furnishing it ran 
the bill up to a total of $13,154,422 18. The story of the 
expenditure of the nine millions that went for “ furnishings ” 
is one of the most nauseating tales of rascality that ever has 
come to the attention of the American people. Pennsylvania 
is a big and rich State, and can stand being robbed of four 
or five million dollars at any time without any great distress. 
In this matter of the Capitol it is not the loss of the money 
that need hurt so much as the humiliation of having such 
a gang go through the State’s pockets in such a way. All 
the details of the story have not yet come out, but enough 
of them are known to make the story of Tweep’s court-house 
and ot the Albany Capitol seem like commonplace pilfering. 
The public has heard how, apparently by collusion with the 
architect, J. M. Huston, and others, an ambitious contractor, 
Joun H. Sanperson, of Philadelphia, got the contract for 


















































































providing the new Capitol with preposterous embellishments 
at ineredible prices. We have heard about. the bronze chan- 
deliers dnd standards, charged and paid for at $4 85 a pound, 
costing altogether $2,258,955 96, made of solid bronze so as 
to weigh more, and of such enormous size and weight that 
those that hang from the ceilings are unsafe. We have heard, 
too; of the gigantic mahogany furniture paid for by the cubic 
foot. We know about the “mahogany” rostrums that cost 
to make $2060, and for which the State paid the contractor 
$90,748 80. For painting and decorating certain walls SANDER- 
son received $789,473 16. A first-class firm of decorators had 
offered to do the work at $164,473 58, and first-class decorators 
do not work cheap. Thesé figures give some idea of the meth- 
ods by which the taxpayers of Pennsylvania, in return for 
their good money, have been provided with an unrivalled 
monument to their own impotence, the corruption of their 


late State government, and the ambition of contractor 
Sanperson. A great State has been made ridiculous. That 


ought to hurt it more than being robbed. 


The Brownsville Raid Again 

Major Prnrosse, tried by court martial at Fort Sam Houston 
in Texas for neglect of duty in connection with the shooting 
up of Brownsville, has been acquitted. It appears that the 
written findings in the ease, not yet published, will go into 
the question whether the negro troops of the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry were guilty of the Brownsville raid. The opinion 
of the court on this point will be received with lively interest. 
When the President dismissed the negro companies for con- 
cealing the identity of the men who raided Brownsville, the 
prevailing opinion was that his action was unjust, because 
it had not been proved that the soldiers were guilty of con- 
spiring to protect their guilty comrades. But few persons 
doubted that some members of the company had done the 
shooting, and that others must have known about it. Major 
PENROSE and other officers were blamed for not knowing what 
was going on and taking measures to discover who was guilty. 
Now a court martial finds Major Penrose not to blame, and 
the testimony given before the Senate’s investigating com- 
mittee, while deepening the mystery that clouds the whole 
affair, has made it seem reasonably probable that the 
great majority of the discharged soldiers knew nothing at all 
about the shooting, and had nothing to tell. It is not even 
clear as yet that any of the colored soldiers took part in the 
shooting, and it has been made less incredible than at first that 
none of them had a hand in it. 


Good Results of the Atlanta Riots 
In the April number of the American Magazine there is 


an informing and encouraging review of the Atlanta riots . 


by Ray Strannarp Baker, which students of race problems 
will do well to read. He tells what started the riots, what 
negroes suffer from the propensity to pronounce snap judg- 
ments on them when accused or suspected of crime, what 
class of men did the rioting at Atlanta, what kind of negroes 
were killed, what was the effect on the credit and prosperity 
of the city, and what has been done to prevent such happen- 
ings in future and to promote better and safer relations be- 
tween whites and blacks. Our recollection is that TiLtLbMaNn 
and other disturhers of peace hastened to say on getting news 
of the Atlanta outbreak that it was only the first of many 
similar race clashes that were sure to come in other Southern 


cities. Mr. Baxer’s piece goes a good ways to upset that 
opinion. He shows that the Atlanta riot, far from being a 


necessary and ineyitable clash of outraged whites and threat- 
ening blacks, was an utterly seandalous and unwarranted 
performance, growing out of conditions that should have been 
remedied, and conducted by a scalawag white mob, egged on 
by newspaper agitation. It did Atlanta so great a material 
injury as to be a warning to other cities not to let such things 
happen. What is encouraging is that it woke Atlanta up, 
scandalized ail the sane people in the town, impelled them 
to find out and publish the truth about the riots, and to con- 
sult, formally, for the first time, with representative and lead- 
ing negroes as to what measures were needed to secure due 
protection for all citizens. This publie conference of white 
citizens with black as to measures necessary for the good of 
hoth was an exceedingly important and encouraging step, 
and worth, probably, all, and more than all, the Atlanta riots 
cost. 
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How Women Get Things Done 

It is interesting to note the public activities of women 
in government, and to compare the trouble they take and the 
sacrifices they make with the conduct of those who have the 
monopoly (or almost) of voting and of filling offices. When 
we wanted clean streets in New York we had attaine| a 
point of such civie nastiness that even the men voters were 
contemplating the necessity of “doing something.” But the 
women actually did something, and enormously expedited 
the establishment of better conditions. They formed an 
active association, and so woke up the voting fathers, lius- 
bands, and sons that these took intelligent action. The other 
day in London, when the city found itself loaded with a debt 
approaching $100,000,000 for municipal trading enterprises, 
the women voters rose and drove to the polls the men who, 
by abstaining from voting, had permitted the continuance 
of a municipal government which, at the expense of the over- 
burdened taxpayers, had embarked in all sorts of expensive 
experiments in city socialism. And now it is a woman who, 
for the moment at least, has prevented the further pollution 
of the Hudson River and New York Harbor by securing an 
injunction which restrains the building of the obnoxious 
Bronx sewer. Mrs. Horron—this is the name of the enjoiner 
—-has performed the duty of a taxpayer, and no voting man 
apparently has thought it worth his while to vindicate his 
right to the suffrage by taking so much trouble for the city 
of which he is one of the rulers. The task has been left to 
one of the ruled. The New York Times hopes that there is 
some woman in New Jersey who will follow Mrs. Horroy’s 
example and enjoin the sewerizing of the Passaic Valley. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Does anybody like that portrait of President RoosEvELT (late- 
ly exhibited in the window of a Fifth Avenue picture-shop) that 
is destined to hang in the hall of the Peace Congress at the 
Hague? To our mind it fails by a great space to do our NoBeEL 
prize winner justice. 

The twenty-five-hundredth performance of “ Ben-Hur ” was given 
on April 2 at the Academy of Music in New York. The drama- 
tized version of General WALLACE’S story was first produced at 
the Broadway Theatre in New York on November 26, 1899. 
Since then it is estimated 6,000,000 people have seen it played 
in various theatres in the United States, including about a 
million people who have seen it in New York, where it has been 
played about 450 times. This is a remarkable record of vitality, 
comparable with that of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “ The Old 
Homestead.” No doubt the secret of the lasting popularity of 
all three of these very dissimilar plays is that they all appeal 
to associations or traditions that are inbred in the American 
consciousness. A generation of city-dwelling and largely city- 
born people likes to be reminded that their fathers were farmers 
and farmer’s boys, and wore red woollen mufflers and cowhide 
boots in winter; a generation that was born after slavery died 
likes to get a more vivid notion than history books give of what 
slavery was and why it made trouble; a generation that may 
or may not be readers of the Bible realizes that the Bible is 
a force and influence of unrivalled power in our civilization, and 
flocks curiously to see a remarkable dramatic show that has the 
Bible for its background. 


JosePpH Rotr Burton, the first Senator to serve a term i0 
prison, is greatly to be pitied, or he would be if he did not talk 
so much, and thus constantly advertise his moral impotence. 
It may be that Mr. RoosEveLt is as ambitious as the released 
convict Senator says that he is, and it is true that better men 
than Mr. Burton believe that Mr. Roosevett will accept a nomi- 
nation for a third term, but Mr. Burton will not convince any 
fair-minded person, whether that person likes or dislikes Mr. 
RooseEvELT, that the President is coldly and cunningly playing 
a game, the object of which is to create a demand that he shall 
be the Republican candidate in 1908, especially a game that’ ir 
volves the slaughter of some of his best and most loyal friends. 
The antagonist of Mr. RoosEvELT a8 a President who will g0 
farthest is a man for whom the President has the deepest respect. 
He says that President Roosrvetr has foreseen a panic, and is will 
ing that a Democratic President shall bear the odium of it, just as 
the Republicans unloaded their 1893 panic on Mr. CLEVELAND; and 
then, he further says, Mr. Roosevett expects that the country 
will turn to him to save it. This would be a funny procession 
of facts, and if they could happen would not be very creditable 
to the perspicacity of the country. Burton goes farther than 
this, but he will not make much impression either on Mr. Roost 
VELT or on any one else. 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


1836—1907 


By HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


T seems impossible for us to associate death with the Singer. 
As Aldrich himself sang of Longfellow, in the last poem he 
wrote, which was read last Friday at his funeral, and seemed 
a fitting as well as the most essential part of the simple 
service: 

*“ Above his grave the grass and snow 
Their soft antiphonal strophes write: 
Moonrise and daybreak come and go: 
Summer by summer on the height 
The thrushes find melodious breath, 
Here let no vagrant winds that blow 

Whisper of death. 
They do not die who leave their thought 
Imprinted on some deathless page.” 

His old-time friends who listened to the reading vividly recalled 
how always his spirit reacted against the visible insignia of mor- 
tality and of mortal weak- 
ness, and against any expres- 


his memory? Judging by the past, the better vehicle for the long 
way should be-the excellence of the writer’s art. Art is not merely 
the form of expression; the soul and essence of it is beauty, hero- 
ism, or whatever quality of the human spirit has a flaming excel- 
lence, transcending in its eternal interest all that is accidental 
and transitory—wherefore, it is said, “ Art is long and life is 
fleeting.” In the embodiments of human imagination, it is this 
everlasting passion or ideal interest which determines the form. 
The finish the poet gives to the form is only that consummate 
ardor which burns away what is extrancous, accidental, or 
impertinent. 

These considerations are essential to our estimate of Aldrich’s 
work in verse or prose, for, whenever that work is discussed, the 
question arises as to the relative importance of form and theme, 
and the transition is easy to a comparison of this writer with con- 
temporaries like Lowell, Whitman, Whittier, and Longfellow, for 
whom the theme did so much in the enhancement of the general 
esteem. 

Whitman, in those New 





York days when Aldrich some 





sion of sorrow for loved ones 
gone that should seem, as he 
phrased it, “ black with grief.” 
It was not death he shunned 
but what Sir Thomas Browne 
valled “the funereal gloss” 
we put upon it. The oldest 
of his comrades whispered to 
me: “He did not like to be 
seventy. He dreaded to grow 
old.” So the stillness ma- 
terially embodied in his form 
lying before us, under the 
colors of the commonwealth, 
only accentuated our sense of 
the eternal mobility of the 
spirit. 

The youth which Aldrich 
cherished for himself became 
the buoyaney and charm, the 
joyance and suppleness, of his 
work. More than any other 
of our writers he is our 
Adonais. He never crowded. 
the market, never even seemed 
to belong to it, but rather to 
the gymnasium in its Hellenic 
sense. We would gladly have 
had more of his poems and 
romances, but during the 
greater part of his career he 
was never driven by necessity, 
and he never sought by fre- 
quent appeal to keep an 
audience already won. 

Other writers have seemed 
apprehensive of oblivion if 
even for a little while they 
should relax their hold, or 
they have had some ulterior 
purpose and have feared to 
lose their influence by lack of 
persistence; while still others 
have cultivated the familiar 








times met him at Pfaff’s, may 
have spoken of some of the 
daintier poet’s verse as_ his 
“little tinkle,’ and perhaps 
some of his most enthusiastic 
admirers would have esteemed 
it as lightly, in comparison 
with “‘ Leaves of Grass”; but 
simply as poetry it had an 
wsthetie excellence which 
Whitman would not even have 
eared ‘to match. 

Aldrich so diligently and 
ardently wooed the muse, that 
it would have seemed to him 
just cause for her stern jeal- 
ousy if he had given more 
thought to the poet’s mission 
than to his art. His musings 
did not blend with the fa- 
miliar thoughts of his readers 
as Longfellow’s did. If he 
had served the reader with 
half the zeal he gave to the 
service of the muse he might 
have always won .a homelier 
welcome. But he was not a 
mere craftsman, an artificer 
of words. If he had the deft- 
ness of Horace he had also the 
grace of Virgil. And, while 
his verse borrowed no fire 
from that fane in which 
Whittier was a worshipper, 
while it was Parnassian in its 
reserve rather than Delphic 
in prophetic ecstasy, it never 
lacked sane and natural feel- 
ing. 

Much of this feeling was 
due to his simple love of 
Nature, which frequently 
found unaffected expression in 











regard of readers from the 





his poetry. He was strongly 





love of it, deeming it their 
richest reward, and, whatever 
the distinction of their art, 
some of their most delightful 
traits are inseparably associated with the charms of this sedulous 
courtship. But Aldrich was always fearful of his fate with the 
reader, fearful that his deserts would really be small if le did not 
hold himself well in hand; and this cautious circumspection grew 
with the years, until he came almost to Dr. Osler’s view of the 
limitations of any individual career. It was not from indolence 
that his ventures during the last twenty years have been so few 
and so far between, but from the fear that he might not respect the 
limit and, without himself being aware of it, betray unworthy 
Weakness. 

lis silence was the more easily forgiven because of the distinc- 
tion of each rare venture. ‘The intervals, however long, were 
haunted by the melodies we had heard, by the romances we never 
tired of reading. A story like “ A Sea-Turn” would last for years 
—so would a sonnet like “ Invocation to Sleep.” There was no im- 
patience in our waiting, and, now that waiting is useless, we have 
no sense of lack but rather the grateful sense of enduring satis- 
factions. 

Time alone can sift the gems of literature. Certainly nothing 
can be more futile than the attempt to forecast any master’s place 
in literature by comparison with his compeers. Who shall say 
how far along the vista of the future a writer’s theme shall carry 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


attached to the soil of his 
native “ Rivermouth,”’ which 
looked seaward. 


“Only keen, sali-sea odors filled the air, 
Sea-sounds, sea-odors—these were all my world. 
Hence is it that life languishes with me 
Inland; the valleys stifle me with gloom 
And pent-up prospect; in their narrow bound 
Imagination flutters futile wings.” 


We can understand why, in his later and most prosperous years, 
his leisure was given to frequent sea voyaging. The “ sea-long- 
ings’ were deepened by the sense of mystery naturally awakened 
and stimulated by the open Atlantic prospect. Perhaps, too, in 
the blending of the remote with the familiar in his free fancies, 
was developed that peculiar order of wit which distinguished 
Aldrich from all other American humorists. The habit of co-re- 
lating far with near things prompted in conversation a brilliant 
suggestion or the quick repartee, and, in such poems as “ Identity,” 
the sudden surprise. This gave his sketches of travel the charm 
of unusual freshness, and all his work the value of originality. 
His interest in the extremely foreign was not that which one feels 
in what is exotic. To him it was a psychical curiosity, which 
found in the surprisingly strange at once the strangely familiar— 
(Continued on page 511.) 







JACKSON AND ROOSEVELT 


A PARALLEL 





COMMENTS OF THE PRESS UPON AN 
ANALYSIS OF PRESENT CONDITIONS 





WE venture to tax the patience of our readers by printing the 
following extract from a speech made by the editor of this journal 
in Charleston on St. Patrick’s day, and published in full in the 
current number of The North American Review, together with 
certain comments thereon: 

“The President whom WEBSTER refused to constitute the guar- 
dian of liberty was a ruler such as Jackson, whom he had in 
mind, and of whom, in SuMNER’s admirable biography, we find 
words well worthy of prayerful consideration at this time. 

** JACKSON, says his biographer, ‘held that his reelection 
was a triumphant vindication of him in all the points in which 
he had been engaged in controversy with anybody, and a kind of 
charter to him, as representative, or, rather, tribune, of the peo- 
ple, to go on and govern on his own judgment over and against 
everybody, including Congress. His attitude towards the Supreme 
Court, his discontent with the Senate, his construction of his 
duties under the Constitution, all things, great and small, were 
held to be covered and passed upon by the voice of the people in 
his reelection. . . . The Jeffersonian non-interference theories were 
now all left far behind. Jacksonian democracy was approaching 
already the Napoleonie type of the democratic empire, in which 
the elect of the nation is charged to protect the state against every- 
body, chiefly, however, against any constitutional organs. . . . Up 
to that time the Supreme Court had not failed to pursue the or- 
ganic development of the Constitution, and it had, on every occa- 
sion on which it was put to the test, proved the bulwark of con- 
stitutional liberty, by the steadiness with which it had established 
the interpretation of the Constitution, and checked every partial 
and interested effort to wrest the instrument from its true charac- 
ter. . . . JACKSON’S appointments introduced the mode of action 
by the Executive, through the selection of the judges, on the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution of the Supreme Court. . . . During 
JACKSON’S second term the growth of the nation in wealth and 
prosperity was very great. It was just because there was an im- 
measurable souree of national life in the physical circumstances, 
and in the energy of the people, that the political follies and abuses 
could be endured.’ 

“So we perceive that there is no novelty in our present situation. 
In JacKson’s time, as to-day, despite the excellent general condi- 
tions, there were constant manifestations of dissatisfaction and 
unrest, and the dispassionate historian does not hesitate to at- 
tribute them to JAcKSON’s character and example. 

“What will the harvest be? Let us turn for a parallel to the 
pages of history recording the immediate sequence of the JACKSON 
administration and read as follows: 

“<A few days after VAN BUREN’s inauguration the country was 
in the throes of the worst and most wide-spread financial panic it 
has ever seen. The distress was fairly appalling, both in its 
intensity and in its universal distribution. All the banks stopped 
payment, and bankruptey was universal. ... The efforts made 
by Benton and other Jacksonians to stem the tide of public feel- 
ing and direct it through the well-worn channel of suspicious fear 
of, and anger at, the banks, as the true authors of general wretched- 
ness, were unavailing; the stream swelled into a torrent, and ran 
like a mill-race in the opposite way. ... But a few years before 
the Jacksonians had appealed to a senseless public dislike of the 
so-called “money power,” in order to help themselves to victory, 
and now they had the chagrin of seeing an only less irrational 
outery raised against themselves in turn, and used to oust them 
from their places. The people were more than ready to listen to 
any one who could point out, or pretend to point out, the authors 
of, and the reasons for, the calamities that had befallen them. 
Their condition was pitiable. . . . Trade was at a complete stand- 
still; laborers were thrown out of employment and left almost 
starving; farmers, merchants, mechanics, craftsmen of every sort 
—all alike were in the direst distress.’ 

“Such is the veracious chronicle of THEODORE ROOSEVELT, his- 
torian, of the aftermath of an administration in all respects stri- 
kingly similar to that under which we now live—similar in method- 
ical attack upon property, in appeals to envy and uncharitableness, 
in wanton extravagance, in the domineering characteristics of the 
Chief Executive, in his aloofness from the conservative branch of 
his own party, in his determination to obtain new constructions of 
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the Constitution from justices appointed by himself, in faith in 
his own ability to make the people happy, in his assumption that 
he was constituted by them not their mere executive officer, but 
their tribune, in his personal popularity and power. 

“*The harm,’ adds the historian, ‘was largely due to causes 
existing throughout the civilized world, and especially to the specu- 
lative folly rife among the whole American people; but,’ he signifi- 
cantly concludes, ‘it is always an easy and a comfortable thing 
to hold others responsible for what is primarily our own fault.’ 

“Thus spake the historian. Pray God that a like evasion of 
responsibility may not be forced upon an historian become Presi- 
dent! 

“T have drawn upon the bitter experience of the past for a 
parallel designed to indicate the menace of living tendencies because 
it is necessary to make the portrayal distinct and clear. The line 
I would draw lies between impulse and reason, between hasty ac- 
tion and sober judgment, between practice of politics and aim at 
statesmanship, between too great heed of expediency and too little 
observance of principle, between attempts to regulate human des- 
tiny, from before the cradle to after the grave, and reliance upon 
natural remedies and the patriotic spirit of American citizens.” 


SOME PRESS COMMENTS 
(From the Charleston “ News and Courier”) 

Shall the American people rule themselves or shall they be 
ruled? Shall the government established by them be maintained, 
or shall government of the people, for the people, by the people. 
perish from the earth? This was the theme of Colonel Harvey's 
wonderfully effective address at the anniversary dinner of the 
Hibernian Society last night. 

The subject is one that appeals to the patriotic sense of all 
our people. The powers of the government are derived from the 
people, and all the powers not expressly conferred upon the 
government at Washington are reserved to the States. That 
is the theory upon which our system of government was founded; 
that is the principle upon which it has been developed, and that 
is its only safeguard for the future. 

We have fallen upon evil times. The hand of usurpation has 
been laid upon the liberties of the people, and in the warnings 
so eloquently uttered by Colonel Harvey last night there is a 
clear call of duty to all who value the integrity of the American 
republic. He drew this very striking picture of what might 
happen to this country: 

“In the ordinary course of human events, especially in the 
demoralization and excitement and misapprehension of a_na- 
tional political contest, an error might be made, and one might 
be chosen by the nation as Chief Magistrate who should combine 
in himself qualities of profession so inconsistent with his prac- 
tices as to create general distrust, and constitute a real menace 


- to the stability and permanence of our national institutions; 


one, for instance, who, while demanding vehemently that all 
should be doers and builders, himself should be the most striking 
exemplar of constant undoing and persistent tearing down; onc 
who should sternly denounce all critics, though himself the most 
censorious of persons; .one who should sneer at opponents for 
antagonizing radicalism instead of proposing actual reforms, 
while himself forced to appropriate the notions of political an- 
tagonists; one who should hold aloft the banner of idealism and 
simultaneously trade with those notoriously corrupt; one who 
while urging the necessity of individual achievement should en- 
courage socialism while inviting attack upon accumulations of 
wealth which are the natural results of the very individual en- 
deavors thus advocated; one whose sense of personal rightcous- 
ness should so far overpower his sense of personal charitableness 
as to induce frequent denunciation of those disagreeing with him 
as wilful, malicious, and unqualified prevaricators; one who 
should while constantly railing at trusts, yet shield with the 
utmost care the sacred tariff, breeder of them all; one who should 
deplore politieal contributions from corporations, yet raise to the 
most powerful position in his government one who had sought 
and obtained them; one quicker than any other in, demanding 
restitution of diverted funds, yet painfully silent respecting the 
disposition of large sums of money taken from policy-holders 
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and used to insure, not the lives of the insured, but the election 
of 2 President.” 

There is no mistaking who sat for this picture. It is not nec- 
essary to tack the name on the frame or print it in the catalogue. 
There has been no President of this country whom the description 
would fit but THroporRE RoosEveLt. Yet the people have ap- 
plauded him just as they have always applauded revolutionists 
and usurpers. In “days like these,” when the very foundation 
stones of our government are being destroyed and the country 
is filled with discontent, it is well that some strong, true voice 
should ring out the alarm, undismayed: by the threat of power. 
Colonel Harvey has performed a patriotic service in stripping 
the President of the rags of autocracy in which he would array 
himself, and in calling upon the people, and particularly upon 
the people of the South, to stand by the faith of the fathers. 

Colonel Harvey has picked up the President of the United 
States on the end of his thrusting, hewing, and lacerating logic, 
and the Rough Rider is exposed. He presents no engaging spec- 
tacle to the judicious and perceiving. The shallowness, the noisy 
aggressiveness, the charging and countercharging, the everlast- 
ing dinning of self-achievement by the President, have all along 
well been understood by thinking men, but at no time in the 
past have they been displayed with the contrast of the country’s 
history, its facts savagely condensed, and the whole picture ar- 
ranged with inexorable logic shining upon them, so that the 
superficial as well as the discerning must ponder them. 

Colonel Harvey’s speech, unhappily for the President, was one 
of those which will be read. It holds to the gaze of the people 
of the republic this idol of theirs in such a light that they can- 
not save themselves from looking him through and _ through. 
WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, WEBSTER, LINCOLN, and CALHOUN have 
been summoned and have borne witness against him with living 
voices, and their minds have met in concord of accusation that 
this young man of the glib tongue, the galloping pen, and all- 
around temperament acrobatic is at heart the enemy of the Con- 
stitution, the upsetter of American institutions, the implacable 
foe of the sovereign States, and powerful and menacing, at least 
so long as bluster shall deceive. : 


(From the Boston “ Herald”) 

The speech of Colonel Grorce Harvey, editor of The North 
American Review and of HARPER’S WEEKLY, to the Sons of St. 
Patrick at Charleston, South Carolina, last night, was one of the 
most notable utterances on the anniversary then celebrated. 

In the speaker’s view, “ One overpowering question now confrons 
the American people: Shall they rule themselves, or shall they be 
ruled? Shall their sovereignty continue to be popular, however 
inadequate, or become paternal, however beneficial?” In these 
questions Colonel Harvey embodies his conception of the old 
issue between Federalism and States’ rights—a centralized national 
government or “ popular sovereignty,” exercised through local 
authorities. He makes perhaps the most pointed and effective 
array that has been presented during the current discussion of the 
theoretical dangers of a “strong” national government, and of 
the arguments and warnings of our earlier statesmen and jurists 
against it. The shafts which he lets fly at President RoosEvELt, 
Secretary Root, and other promoters or defenders of the doctrine 
of expanded and advanced nationalism are sharply pointed and well 
aimed. 

Yet, after all, do not the eminently practical American people 
take a practical view of this question? Do not the American peo- 
ple “rule themselves ” just as truly and as much in electing a 
Congress to make laws for them and a President to execute these 
laws, in matters pertaining directly to their welfare, as they do 
when they elect State Legislatures and Governors? ° 


There has, beyond question, been an extension of the Federal . 


power and authority beyond the limits specifically assigned to it 
by the framers of the Constitution. Was any defender of the 
Union ever able to point to the precise words in the organic law 
forbidding a State to secede, or authorizing the employment of 
armed force to prevent it? Where was the precise warrant for 
the yovernment notes issued during the war, for the proclamation 
of emancipation, and the measures adopted for “ reconstruction ”? 
Were not these assumed powers based upon the “ interpretation ” 
cr “construetion ” of the Constitution which the new chanipions 
of States’ rights denounce so violently when the rule is invoked 
to protect the people from poisoned food, and for the regulation 
mM other ways of corporations that are above and beyond separate 
State control? 

Ts President RooseEvELT, for example, a “ruler,” in the sense of 
Wielling autocratic power? Has he personally or in conjunction 
With Congress deprived the States of any_of their reserved rights? 
Can he do it without their consent? Has any citizen been deprived 
Y the President or by the Federal government of his constitutional 
liberiy? Has any law-abiding corporation, even, been oppressed 
or W ronged by the Federal Department of Justice? What is the 
Specie complaint? What is the tangible injury? 

The Herald is content to stand with Wooprow Wixson, Colonel 
Hanvey’s Democratic candidate for President, when he says: “We 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
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ean’t confine a political system in the strait-jacket of a theory,” 
and in his candid admission that “It is a fortunate fact that the 
violation of the theories of our political system has led to no 
practical inconvenience.” He sees no subjection of States nor op- 
pression of individuals—not even any “ inconvenience.” 

We acmire Colonel HArvey’s ability, and enjoy the coruscations 
in his speech. But we have no fear that “our liberties” are 
menaced, nor that anybody will rule this glorious republic except 
the American people themselves. 


(From the Hartford “ Times”) 

The country is indebted to George Harvey, who conducts the 
great publishing business still known as Harper & Brothers, and 
who personally edits HARPER’S WEEKLY and The North American 
Review, for a new portrayal of the Honorable THEODORE RoosE- 
VELT, President of the United States. 

Colonel Harvey was the principal speaker at the banquet of the 
Sons of St. Patrick in Charleston, South Carolina, on Monday 
night, and he used the oecasion to make the most striking political 
address of the year that has attained general publicity. He quoted 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S powerful denunciation of “ persons who con- 
stantly clamor”; who “ carry on a mad hostility against all estab- 
lished institutions ”; who “ would choke up the fountains of indus- 
try and dry all its streams”; who, “in a country where property is 
more equally divided than anywhere else, rend the air with the 
shouting of agrarian doctrines.” The comments of Colonel HARVEY 
were these: 

“Here we have a perfect picture of our present situation. Pros- 
perity, aided by a President, has produced a licentiousness of feel- 
ing and action, a desire to enjoy the fruits of other men’s labor 
and the promulgation of agrarian doctrines; complaints of op- 
pression and of the pernicious influence of accumulated wealth have 
provoked hostility to established institutions, and outcries against 
the combining of small capitals to produce beneficial results bid 
fair to choke up the fountains of industry and dry all its streams. 
Already, as an immediate effect of a whirlwind of hostile legislation 
incited throughout the country by the declarations of the Presi- 
dent and the ‘warnings’ of the Secretary of State, capital has 
withdrawn its essential support, money cannot be had to provide 
adequate means of transportation, railway companies are called 
upon to make bricks without straw, and all enterprise is at a 
standstill in the face of the official boast of so much ‘already 
done,’ and the latest threat of a further ‘ girding up of loins to 
do more.’ Because a few have done wrong all must suffer; just 
discrimination has been thrown to the winds, and the end is not in 
sight. The President reiterates the assertion that he is still un- 
convinced of the necessity of serving a third term, but authorizes 
the positive announcement that. no ‘reactionary’ need apply for 
the Republican nomination.” 

Colonel Harvey admits that President RoosEvett, like ANDREW 
JACKSON, will probably be able.to name his own successor, and he 
raises the interesting question whether the aftermath of the Roosr- 
VELT administration will be a tremendous financial convulsion 
like that of 1837, when VAN Buren had taken the Presidential 
chair, and when hard times, largely the result of world conditions, 
were attributed to Jacksonian politics. Iy this connection Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’s description in his book about the JAcKsSoN régime 
is quoted to show how the popular fury stirred against the United 
States Bank was finally turned against the Jacksonians, when 
the whole country was in the direst distress, and Colonel Harvey 
suggests the possibility that during the four years succeeding 
March 4, 1909, the Roosevetr dynasty may have a very similar 
experience. 

It was a very illuminating speech which the keen-minded Ver- 
monter gave to the Charlestonians on Monday evening. 


(From the Savannah “ News”) 

The Charleston News and Courier is of the opinion that the 
President cannot answer the attack made upon him by Colonel 
Harvey, the editor of The North American Review, in a speech 
delivered at the banquet of the Sons of St. Patrick in Charleston 
on Monday night last, but says that he cannot escape making a 
reply to it. There is no doubt tliat the attack was a severe one. 
It put the President in a very unpleasant light before the coun- 
try. In the course of his speech he drew a picture of a Chief 
Magistrate that might be a menace to the institutions of the re- 
public. 

The President is quick to reply to attacks on himself, as:a rule, 
but it isn’t clear what he can say in reply to the foregoing. That 
Colonel Harvey had him in mind there can be no doubt. There 
isn’t an intelligent person in the country that wouldn’t recognize 
the picture the moment he read Colonel Harvey’s description. 

It is doubtful, however, if what Colonel Harvey said will cause 
the President any loss of popularity. The great majority of the 
people don’t seem to be in the mind to receive with approval at- 
tacks on the President. They appear to be satisfied with him and 
his work. They look upon him as a man who has a mission that 
is for the public good, and that it is their duty to stand by him 
until his mission is performed. If the President were to do any- 




















thing that touched their pockets there would flame up at once a 
bitter opposition to him, and there would be a thousand voices in 
every community proclaiming everything that Colonel Harvey 
said against him, but as long as the President appears to be work- 
ing in the interest of the masses he need not reply to such speeches 
as that of Colonel Harvey in order to retain their good-will. 


(From the Knoxville * Tribune ”) 

The great commission given to the immortal twelve was to go 
into all the world and preach the gospel of salvation to every 
creature, beginning at Jerusalem. One cf the apostles who is 
preaching the gospel of political salvation tou the American repub- 
lic is GrorGe Harvey, the able editor of Harper’s WEEKLY and of 
The North American Review. He has started out to preach this 
gospel, before the sons of St. Patrick, in the historie old town of 
Charleston in the State of South Carolina. 

Hie has made up his mind that the country is leaning over a 
dangerous precipice, and unless some one undertakes the job of 
holding it back there is imminent danger of a catastrophe. He 
has undertaken the job. He utters warnings against those two 
ambitious and dangerous men, THEODORE ROOSEVELT and ELIHU 
Roor. 

He told the Sons of St. Patrick in the city of Charleston how 
ANDREW JACKSON’S administration was curiously like that of 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, how Roosevett, like JACKSON, seems deter- 
mined to dictate his own successor in office, and points out how 
the people suffered after JaAcKSON had succeeded in foisting VAN 
BUREN upon the country as its President. 

Colonel Harvey introduced Ermmu Root as a witness to prove 
that it is the purpose of those now in power at the national capital 
to manipulate the personnel of the Supreme Court in the course 
of time so as to have a majority of that body made up of men 
who would make the laws of the land and supersede the Constitu- 
tion through the process of judicial construction. In his speech at 
Charleston he had not borrowed the pitchfork of Senator TILLMAN 
for use on the oceasion; but he evidently meant to impress those 
who heard him with the belief that he could use a pitchfork if he 
should want to. 

He is evidently in a state of mind, believing that unless some- 
thing is done and done quickly by somebody, the republic is 
tottering on its last legs, and that history will show that RoosE- 
VELT and Root have been its slayers. 


(From the Atlanta “ Journal ”) 

It would hardly be overstating the case to say that the most 
notable speech made on the celebration of St. Patrick’s day in the 
South was that of Colonel GrorceE Harvey, editor of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY and The North American Revicir, before the Sons of St. 
Patrick at Charleston. 

The oceasion presented a special opportunity for the appropriate 
discussion of States’ rights and the recent tendency towards cen- 
tralization. It is well within the truth to say that Colonel 
HArvEY measured fully up to the opportunity and delivered an 
address which is bound to attract attention. 

We can well imagine that the Secretary of State is heartily 
tired of hearing of that unfortunate break he made at the dinner 
of the Pennsylvania Society of New York, in which he spoke of 
“finding constructions of the Constitution,” which would vest 
additional powers in the national government. It rose up to 
plague him before the words were cold on his lips, and he hastened 
to qualify and explain within twenty-four hours. 

But if his speech on that occasion, voicing, as it did, confessedly, 
the sentiment of the administration, was susceptible of a modi- 
fied construction, there could be no doubt as to the repeated ex- 
pressions in the same vein made by the President himself, and to 
these Colonel Harvey called attention very effectively. 

In his Harrisburg speech President RoosEVELT said, “ We need, 
through executive action, through legislation, and through judicial 
interpretation and construction of the law, to increase the power 
of the general government,” and he flouted the idea of holding 
back on mere considerations of “ abstract theory.” 

In his more recent speech at Cambridge he alluded to the 
“curious revival of the doctrine of States’ rights,’ and impugned 
the motives of those who had revived it. 

Colonel Harvey took occasion to say that some of the men who 
had thus “ curiously revived ” this doctrine were Justices BREWER 
and HARLAN, of the Supreme Court; Justice Brown, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Senator Foraker, of Ohio: and Congressman McCatt, of 
Massachusetts. 

These are strong names among the men of light and leading, 
and certainly the majority of them cannot be accused of leaning 
to States’ rights because of any part that doctrine had in bring- 
ing on the Civil War. It must be that strictly on its merits 
they believe in the wisdom and traditional necessity of States’ 
rights. 

The speaker asked, in applying the facts brought out, if “we 
must anticipate a repetition of history in the designation by a 
second JAcKsSoNn of a successor, pledged to a continuance of arbi- 
trary regulation and legislation by executive commissions, or 
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shall an earnest effort at least be made to turn back our govern. 
ment into the safer path hewn by the fathers of the republic?” 

It remained, said the distinguished speaker, for the South to 
answer. This section alone had been true to the Democracy, and 
none other had the right to name the candidate and write ihe 
platform. 

Where the South would look for allegiance he could not answer, 
but we could at least remain true to the patriots who have died 
and to those living who still insist that popular government “ shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

This is not the first time that Colonel Harvey has shown his 
friendship for the South. That he is a strong and able man is 
undisputed. 

(From the Utica “ Observer”) 

In Charleston, South Carolina, last evening, Colonel Grorcr 
Harvey, editor of The North American Review and Harprr’s 
WEEKLY, spoke to the Sons of St. Patrick in that city, and in- 
advertently to the country, for what he said was of enough im- 
portance for the use of the greatest of our press organizations 
and of such deep import as to deserve a wide reading. 

The theme is not new—the rights of the States which form the 
Federal Union. This nation was formed by representatives of the 
States who granted the general government certain rights, duties, 
and privileges, and reserved from it every other right and duty 
and privilege. In no other way. upon no other condition, could 
this Union have been formed. 

But Colonel Harvey, who is attracting wider and wider con- 
sideration as a courageous thinker, sees the rights of the States 
held in light regard by the present Executive of the nation. In 
forcible print, and now on the platform, he has discussed the 
changing conditions and uttered warnings. In part what he said 
last night, not only to the Sons of St. Patrick in South Carolina, 
but to his fellow countrymen, is printed in the Observer to-day. 
There is enough of it to invite, to spur, deep thought. Colonel 
HarvEY does not exaggerate the peril. 


(From the Dayton, Ohio, “ Herald”) 

Upon our first page yesterday was found an attack upon 
President RoosEveLT, unexcelled in bitterness, unequalled in 
vicious invective, unapproached in vituperative misstatement, by 
the ugliest utterances of TrtLMAN, VARDAMAN, HEARST, or any 
other of the most reckless RoosrvetT haters. 

This amazing tirade proceeded from the lips of Grorcr Harvey, 
editor of HARPER’S WEEKLY, at a St. Patrick’s day banquet at 
Charleston, South Carolina, Monday night. We advise our read- 
ers to turn back and read every word of it; and then to compare, 
or contrast, their cwn conception of THroporE ROOSEVELT, his 
character, his aims, his purposes, with the dreadful picture drawn 
by Colonel Harvey. 

Is it possible that this great nation has been so long and so 
grossly deceived in the personality of its Chief Magistrate? (Can 
it be that he is the dangerous conspirator, the traitorous public 
servant, the wicked assassin of industry, the debaucher of the 
courts, the hypocrite, the general all-around scoundrel whom 
Colonel Harvey’s lurid words depict? Did Roosrvert insult 
Cuba? Is he a menace to the stability of our national institu- 
tions? Has he made “ methodical ‘attacks upon property ”? Does 
he “appeal to envy and uncharitableness ”? 

In short, does Harvey voice the judgment of the Americar 
nation in this astounding assault upon the motives, the methods, 
the patriotism, the statesmanship, the very personal honesty of 
the Chief Executive? 

We say No! An overwhelming majority of the people will 
say No! However strongly men both within and outside of the 
Republican party may differ with the President upon this or 
that phase of his general policy, however much individual opin- 
ions may vary as to the apparent wisdom of some particular 
utterance or act, if it were possible to-day to take a referendum 
vote of all the voters in the United States upon the question of 
TiEODORE ROOSEVELT’S absolutely patriotic spirit and motive, 
his sincerity of purpose, his devotion to the general good, and 
the inherent equity of his attitude toward the predatory and 
conscienceless corporations for whom Mr. Harvey seems to hold 
a brief, the verdict would be one of practically unanimous et- 
dorsement and confidence. 

The Harvey explosion will excite more discussion than its im- 
portance merits, simply because of its supposedly dignified and 
authoritative origin. HArpPER’s WEEKLY has for so many years 
taken its own solemnly pronounced opinions seriously, that. it 
has induced a great many persons with short memories to swal- 
low its inconsistencies and contradictions as-gospel truth. There 
have been times and seasons when HARPER’S could scarcely eX 
press its admiration of RoosEveLtt in lower-case type. It has 
been, as have all thoughtful observers, mildly critical at times 
of certain executive attitudes; but its prevailing tone has heen 
one of lofty, condescending commendation. Only when Mr. Roose- 
VELT began to “encroach” upon the “ vested” rights of unserupU- 
lous and defiant corporate misdoers; only when he evinced the 
determination to put an end to corporate tyranny and aggression; 
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only when it became evident that the lines of the real foes of 
the nation were in imminent peril—only then did Harper’s:and 
Hanvey discover the incendiary and menacing character of his 
performance. 


(From the New York “ Mail”) 

Colonel GEORGE Harvey paid his respects to the President at 
a dinner in South Carolina the other day in a sentence as long 
—it contained 300 words—as a hypothetical question. Some- 
how it otherwise reminded us of a ‘hypothetical question. It 
combined a number of things that had been charged rather than 
proved, and, assuming their correctness, asked the world at large 
in effect, “* Now, what are you going to do about i ad 

Well, the world is not going to do anything except admire 
Colonel Harvey’s breath-control, his credulity, and his ingenuity 
as an advocate. 
yELT come under the head of things that are not “so.” That he 
“a real menace to the stability of our national institutions ”; 
that he trades “with those notoriously corrupt”; that he is 
“the most censorious of persons,” ete., etc., ete—these things 
you may tell to the marines, not to the American people. They 
are mere parodies of the facts. They sound like a warmed-over 
campaign argument in behalf of the Democratic gentleman—we 
forget his name— who thought he was running for President in 
1904. ‘ . 

South Carolina has an old-fashioned way of looking at certain 
thines, and Colonel Harvey was advocating a return to the old- 
fashioned ideals. Maybe that was why he delivered such an old- 
fashioned stump speech. 


is 


(From the Altoona, Pennsylvania, “ Tribune”) 

Colonel GeorGE Harvey, of HARPER’S WEEKLY, travelled all the 
wav to Charleston, South Carolina, to tell the Sons of St. Patrick 
the same sad story about THEoporE RoosEveLT that he has been 
trying to tell the country through the pages of the WEEKLY and 
The North American Review for the last few months. Colonel 
Harvey is a very able and energetic editor and a patriotic citizen, 
lut he seems to have got off the main road, so far as President 
ROOSEVELT is concerned, and to have imbibed notions which have 
made him very unhappy because they convince him that our in- 
stitutions are threatened by the high-handed policy of the Presi- 
dent. 

Colonel Harvey told Charleston’s Sons of St. Patrick last night 
that the President is endeavoring to place his will above the Con- 
stitution; that he is contemptuously indifferent to the rights of 
the States, and more and more intent upon making the national 
pewer the supreme thing in our political life. He compares the 
present administration with JacKkson’s, intimating that neither 
regarded law if it stood in the way of its cherished designs, and 
he recalls the panie of 1837, immediately following the retirement 
of Jackson to private life, indirectly suggesting that history re- 
peats itself. and that the sad scenes witnessed in the homes of 
working-men in 1837 may return in intensified form in 1909. 

Others have told the country the same story in different form 
during the last few weeks. HARPER’Ss WEEKLY and The North 
American Review have both raised the alarm. And still the Amer- 
ican people are strangely indifferent to their impending fate; 
wore than that, they.are actually enthusiastic over the policy 
of the President. They still admire and trust him. They admit 
that he is capable of committing errors, but they feel sure that he 
is a devoted patriot and that his supreme aim is to bring under 
subjection to law every individual and every corporation within 
the hounds of the republic, while at the same time throwing the 
protection of that law around every individual and every associa- 
tion of individuals who are doing business. in a legitimate way. 

The people trust the President, and believe in him because he 
seeks an increase of national authority solely for their benefit. 
He would insure the continued obedience of the great corporations 
to the law of the land. He fears the States will never be able to 
unite in the enforcement of a uniform law. On behalf of equal 
rights, therefore, he would have the Federal government assume 
certain functions that will prevent the repetition of wrongs under 
Which the people still smart. A man who stands for the impartial 
enforcement of law and for the abolition of injustice is a servant 
of the people, not a tyrant, Colonel Harvey. You are on the 
Wrong track, young man. 


(From the Washington “ Herald”) 

That eminent defender of the Constitution, Colonel GrorGE 
Hianvry, has been roused to righteous wrath by what be conceives 
to be an endeavor on the part of the administration to enlarge the 
boundaries of Federal power through constructive interpretation 
of our fundamental law. He perceives in President ROOSEVELT 
the sinister agerit of a terrible conspiracy to wrench from the 
States the last shreds of their sovereignty, and to erect in Wash- 
Mmgton a government swayed by the will and purpose of a single 
man, whose commands shall be law to the uttermost parts of the 
Union, and whose jurisdiction shall range the entire gamut of 
governmental regulation. 
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The counts he arrays against ‘THEODORE ROOSE- . 
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Mr. Roosevett, to Colonel Harvey’s mind, is the inspiring 
genius of the impending revolution; but the game of constructive 
interpretation is one that other presidents may play at. The most 
notable Federalists of the day are to be found outside the White 
House and the State Department. They are the presidents of our 
great railway systems, the gentlemen who are ready and willing 
to submit their properties to Federal regulation of a character 
almost undreamed of two decades ago, if only the States may be 
stripped of their concurrent power of regulation. Constructive 
interpretation is the ready weapon our railway statesmen find to 
their hand. One of the ablest of them, President Stickney, of 
the Chicago Great Western, to quote an illustration, has begun 
suit in the United States Court at St. Paul to enjoin the Minne- 
sota Railroad Commission from enforcing freight rates established 
by it in pursuance of State law. Mr. Stickney holds that the 
freight rates fixed by the commission, though applying to com- 
merce within the State solely, constitute an interference with in- 
terstate commerce, inasmuch as they tend to reduce the revenues of 
the railroads and destroy their efficiency as carriers of interstate 
commerce. The control of the railroads, Mr. SticKNEY maintains, 
should be left to the Federal government, and should be exercised 
without any interference, directly or indirectly, from the States. 

Should the Supreme Court of the United States uphold the con- 
tention of Mr. StickNey and nullify the power of a State railroad 
commission to fix intrastate rates on an interstate railway system, 
the decision would immensely increase the scope of Federal power 
to regulate commerce among the States, in effect extending it so 
as to exclude State regulation affecting common carriers under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. That our 
‘railway statesmen are desirous of some such constructive inter- 
pretation of an already overburdened clause of the Constitution is 
sufficiently obvious from the tenor of their statements to the press. 
The reserved rights of the States are no longer to their liking. 

Would Colonel Harvey impute the conversion of our railway 
presidents to Federalism to the alleged Rooseveltian conspiracy 
for the overthrow of the Constitution? Whatever its cause, it is 
one of the most striking events in our political annals, and may 
contribute some remarkable chapters to our constitutional history. 


SOME LETTERS 
(From the former President of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad) 
“ BURLINGTON, Iowa, March 19, 1907. 

“My pear Sir,—If you will allow me to do so, I want to con- 
gratulate you on your speech at Charleston the other night. 
For years I have felt that RoosrveELT was a very serious menace 
to this country’s welfare, and it is a great satisfaction to me to 
find able men, and especially those who have the public ear, 
taking that view and painting him in his true colors. There 
are large numbers of people, I find, who feel as I do about Roose- 
VELT, but, like me, they have no way of getting the public ear; 
and the great unthinking mass, influenced by the newspapers ani 
terrorized political office-holders, have thought, and still do think, 
that he is both honest and able, while, as a matter of fact, he 
is neither. 

“He is an able actor, has the actor’s instinct, and catches 
people’s imagination, but he is not an able man. 

* Nevertheless, through this talent as an actor, and his un 
scrupulous use of public patronage, he has so far been able to 
carry.the people with him, and he has done an enormous amount 
of harm by inspiring disrespect for the courts and belief in labor- 
union tyranny. 

“One of the surprising phases of the situation is that so few 
men who have the public ear have had the courage to say what 
they really think about him. I believe that what you have said 
will have a wide currency, and that it must have a good effect. 

“Tam, yours truly, 
C. E. PERKINS.” 


FROM TWO COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

“DEAR Sir,—I read with intense interest the sketch of your 
great address at Charleston in the Sun. 

“My enthusiasm is too great to permit me to write calmly, but I 
am certain of the soundness of my judgment when I class this 
address among those of the mighty man you quote, and say that it 
is one of the greatest I ever have read or heard. 

“T have waited for it to come from Congress for more than a 
year, but no man is left there big enough nor courageous enough 
to make it. I have seen rapiers gleam in editorial columns, but 
this is the first whole broadside of rifled guns fired with certain 
aim and deadly execution. 

“Permit me to thank you as a lifetime Republican, who is 
without a party and well-nigh without hope until your great ad- 
dress appeared.” 


“DEAR Str,—I wish to express my hearty admiration for the 
admirable speech you made in Charleston. My warmest con- 
gratulation and my share of the thanks the country owes you. 













































































































THE PROBLEM OF 


A MILLION FARES 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMMEDIATE IMPROVE- 


MENT OF 


HE problem that. I have 
been asked by the Inter- 
borough - Metropolitan 
Company to solve, 
loosely stated, is the 
carrying of approximately one 
and a half million New-Yorkers 
from their homes to their 
places of business and back 
again in twelve hours. I am 
fully aware that the task is a 
difficult one, and that I shall 
not be able to accomplish in a 
few days or weeks or months 
what the ablest transit experts 


have not been able to do in 


years, particularly as the prob- 
lem increases in complexity 
with the increase of the popula- 
tion. One-twentieth of all the 
people in the United States live 
in New York city, and_ its 
growth in population is at a 
ratio five times greater than the 
rest of the country. When the 
fact is taken into consideration 
that on the Third Avenue Ele- 
vated line alone we are com- 
pelled to carry—owing to the 
increase of population in the 
Bronx—one million more pas- 
sengers every month than the 
preceding one, it is apparent 
that the transit problem is not 
one that will solve itself. 

Since coming to New York to 
take charge of this work I have 
spent little time in studying 
my subject from the inside of 
the office. I have put in four or 
five hours each day riding up 
town and down town and cross 
town, and to and fro in all 
directions, in the Subway, on 
the elevated road, and by the 
surface lines. I have been in 
the crowds at the rush hours, 
and have seen everything that 
is to be seen at its best and at 
its worst, and I am compelled 


to admit that there is reason for the dissatisfaction of the people 
with the present transit system. 
At the outset I wish to make it plain that I do not take, and 


have no sympathy with, any- 
thing of a * public-be-damned ” 
attitude. Earnestly and hon- 
estly we are endeavoring to 
transport the people who travel 
in this town with safety, com- 
fort, and speed. I place safety 
first, because it is better to take 
a little more time in getting to 
one’s home or place of business 
than to run the risk of not get- 
ting there at all. 

Preliminary study of the 
situation leads me to. the 
opinion—I cannot eall it, in all 
phases, a coneclusion—that the 
quickest means of relieving the 
congestion of traffic lies in the 
reasonable restriction of street 
traflic so as to give more lee- 
way to the surface cars, two 
additional tracks on the Second 
Avenue “L” to relieve the 
Bronx congestion, and __ side- 
doors in the Subway cars, if 
some of the stations now built 
on curves can be so adjusted 
that there will be no danger in 
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WHO REALIZES THAT SOMETHING MUST BE DONE AT 
ONCE TO SIMPLIFY NEW YORK’S TRANSIT PROBLEM 





MR. SHONTS’S SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SOLUTION OF 
NEW YORK’S UNPARALLELED TRANSIT PROBLEM 





A seat for every passenger. 

An effort to enforce a car-full-no-more-passengers rule. 
A trial of the pay-as-you-get-on plan. 

Two more tracks on the Second Avenue Elevated road. 
The addition of side entrances to the Subway cars. 


Wider car platforms with doors for the exclusive use of 
boarding passengers, and others for those alighting. 


Such restrictions of street traffic where congestion is great- 
est as will allow the surface lines a reasonable, although not 
exclusive, use of the tracks. 
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unloading. And, finally, the 
construction of additional sub- 
ways as fast as the traffic de- 
mands. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan Company 
is not asking any extraordi- 
nary privileges. We want t6 
make use only of those to 
which we are rightfully en- 
titled, and with the proper ap- 
plication of these we expect to 
bring about many reforms in 
the transit system. 

Take the case of the surface 
ears. There is overcrowding on 
many lines because they are 
overtaxed as the result of the 
rapid growth of the population, 
and there will be endless difli- 
culty in meeting this condition. 
There are bound to be trouble 
some delays, too, and this is a 
feature of surface-car_ travel 
that can never be eradicated 
without the cooperation of the 
city authorities. If, however, 
the police can manage to give 
the lines where congestion is 
the greatest a reasonable use 
of the tracks we can effect a 
big change in the surface lines 
and give the public much bet- 
ter service. And by “ reason- 
able use” I do not imply the 
exclusive use of the tracks. 
With the proper regulation of 
street traffic in the rush hours 
many vexatious delays may be 
entirely avoided, though traffic 
congestion in the streets makes 
it extremely dificult to handle 
the crowds in cars and get 
them to their destination in 
reasonable time. The surface 
cars must come to be used more 
and more for short-haul pas- 
sengers, leaving the long hauls 
to the Subway and the elevated 
lines. 


At present the Second Avenue Elevated road is the only one 
that is not being worked to its fullest capacity, because the people, 
for some reason or other—possibly to save a walk of_a couple of 


blocks—do not use this line as 
they might, and ought to do. 
Express trains would bring the 
people to’ the Second Avenue 
road, diverting a great deal of 
traffic from the Subway and 
the Third Avenue “ L,” and re- 
lieving the pressure of passen- 
gers to the Bronx that is now 
overwhelming us. These adidi- 
tional tracks, I am_ informed 
by our engineers, could be 
completed and trains started 
in eighteen months to two 
years, while it will take from 
three to four years to con- 
struct the. proposed new East 
and West side Subways. In 
less than that time the condi- 
tions of travel to the Bronx 
will become intolerable, unless 
these tracks are erected on 
Second Avenue. 

A cireumstance that struck 
me during my ‘journeyings 
over the various: Subway lines 
was the obvious necessity for 
greater speed in filling and 
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Any Car on any Metropolitan Surface Line during the Morning and Evening Rush Hours 



































Subway Patrons breasting the Crowd at an Uptown Entrance during the Evening Rush Even the Women must ride on the Platforms during Rush Times on the Elevated 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





emptying trains where congestion is greatest, much delay being 
attributable to the loss of time at these points. Side-doors in the 
cars at first blush appear to offer at least a partial solution of this 
difficulty. Experts have informed me that the underground lines 
in London abandoned the side-doors because they were a failure, 
but [ am far from convinced that they would not do much to re- 
lieve congestion and minimize delays here. To be sure side-doors 
would not be of much assistance at stations, such as Times Square, 
that impinges on a curve, but we may experiment with them at 
stations where they can be used, and we will try, experimentally 





























When the Harlemite goes Forth to Work 
BESIEGING A DOWN-TOWN EXPRESS TRAIN AT THE ONE HUNDRED 
AND FOURTH STREET STATION OF TIE NINTIL AVENUE ELEVATED 


at least, perhaps on the surface cars, wider platforms, doors for 
the exclusive use of passengers getting on, and others for passen- 
gers getting off. We will try the plan of pay-as-vou-get-on, also, on 
some part of the system to see how it will work, and we will try 
the car-full-no-more-passengers plan as well. 

Something must be done to simplify the transit problem at once, 
The Subway and the present Elevated lines are werked to their 
full capacity and the margin of safety at present, but every effort 
that is made to inerease and improve the facilities of the Elevated 
system is met with opposition, as though our attempt to relieve 
existing conditions were due to sinister motives. The day is past 
for underhand dealings on the part of any corporation, and _per- 
sonally I am for “the square deal;” but, unless the people, the 
oflice-holders elected by the people, and the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion work together for the common good with the transportation 
company, the congestion of traflie will increase until we are 
swamped. 

Conditions such as exist in New York have no parallel on the 
globe. The Subway was constructed as a relief for the Elevated 
and surface lines, but the patronage that came to it is already 
far beyond expectations. while the other: branches of the system 
are carrying more people than ever before. The efforts we make 
to accommodate our patrons by transferring to and from locals 
and express trains in the Subway add to the delay and discom- 
fort of passengers. Take the Fourteenth Street station as an ex- 
ample. It was estimated when the plans were first drawn up that 
the platform space allotted at the stations would be ample for all 
time, which demonstrates how impossible it was to foresee that 
New York’s intramural traffic would be so tremendously aug- 
mented. The Subway would and could make “ Harlem in Fifteen 
Minutes ” were it hauling only the number of people it was built 
to accommodate. As a matter of fact it is hauling twice as many 
as it was intended to earry (and running to its full capacity). 
Hence when a delay is occasioned at any one of the express 
stations by the erowds who are trying to get on while other 
crowds are endeavoring to get off, the delay is communicated to all 
the trains coming behind on two minutes’ headway, and there is 
little chance of making up lost time, for the rules are that the 
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speed must be regular and within the margin of safety. he 
Subway will carry every person who gets down to the platforins, 
but we are going to carry them safely. 

The transportation situation in New York, in the way of diff- 
culties that have to be overcome, cannot be compared with that of 
any other city in the world. Imagine conditions in London or 
-aris with the great mass of passengers by omnibus, tram, and 
underground road travelling only north and south, and with only 
two bridges across the Thames or the Seine, instead of a dozen, 
as outlets for the flow across these rivers, and then complicate 
matters further in either city by an increase of passengers on one 
line of travel alone of a million each month! 

One of the insistent demands of the New York public, with 
which we intend to comply, if possible, is a seat for every passeiger 
travelling in public conveyances. How many New-Yorkers, ]ovw- 
ever, would wait with patience on a Subway or Elevated oad 
station, or in the street, each for his turn, as the seats in train 
after train and car after car filled up, leaving the aisles and jlat- 
forms empty, and see these vehicles go on with plenty of room for 
him to stand up in?—which he would far rather do than be de- 
layed in getting home, or to his place of business. When we 
introduce the car-full-no-more-passengers rule I am afraid that we 
shall have difficulty in enforcing it. 

The Continental transit lines have the advantage of those in 
England and America in that the passenger is not in such a hurry. 
In Paris, for instance, the working people homeward-bound during 
the busy hours of travel step into the tiny stations at the omnibus 
and tram terminals and receive each a ticket. with a number on it, 
the numbers running consecutively and entitling the holder to a 
seat in succession to the person holding the preceding number. 
When the conveyance arrives the conductor calls out the numbers 
on the tickets in order until the seats are filled. ‘Then the vehicle 
goes on, and the other number-holders wait for the next one. 
Often at the busiest centres of travel there will be a thousand or 
more men and women waiting at the stations for their turns, the 
last comers aware that. it will be an hour at least before they can 
secure seats. The number system works to a charm in Paris, but 





























The Nightly Struggle of the Homeward-bound 


THE SIX-0’CLOCK CRUSH OF HOME-GOING WORKERS ON 
THE STAIRWAY OF AN EAST-SIDE ELEVATED STATION 


T imagine that it would take a long time 1o make it popular in 
New York. 

However, many of the evils of the present transit system in New 
York are bound to be wiped out. All of the many sources 0! 
popular complaint will be taken up in regular order, and every 
possible remedy will be applied with the least possible loss of time. 
I hope soon to have prepared a comprehensive plan for the laying 
out of new routes which will afford relief in transportation for at 
least the next fifty years, a plan that will dovetail with present 
conditions and meet those of the future. 
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A View of the Port Side of the Battle-ship, with the Smoke of the Fire still rising about her Bows 


THE UNLUCKY FRENCH NAVY SUFFERS ITS EIGHTH DISASTER 
THIS YEAR THROUGH THE EXPLOSION ON THE “JENA” 


WHILE THE FRENCH BATTLE-SHIP “JENA” WAS LYING IN DRY-DOCK AT TOULON, ON THE MEDITERRANEAN, ON MARCH 12, HER 
MAGAZINES BLEW UP, DEVASTATING THE VESSEL, AND KILLING MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED OF HER OFFICERS 
ADIGARD, HER COMMANDER, WHO WAS IN HIS CABIN, MIRACULOUSLY ESCAPED INJURY, THOUGII HIS QUARTERS WERE TOTALLY 


AND CREW. ADMIRAL 


WRECKED, THE “JENA” WAS CONSIDERED ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE UNITS IN THE FRENCH FLEET, 


SHE DISPLACED 12,052 
TONS, WAS HEAVILY ARMORED, AND MOUNTED FOUR 12-INCH GUNS 
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MAUNA LOA’S FLOOD OF 
GOLDEN FIRE 


WHEN THE BOILING LAVA CRASHED THROUGH THE MOUN.- 
TAINSIDE AND ROLLED TO THE SEA, HAWAIIANS QUICKLY 
FLOCKED TO ITS DEADLY SIDE IN JOYOUS PICNIC PARTIES 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Honotutu, February 10, 1907. whole family went careering toward the fascinating flames in an 

Hk people of these happy islands have been entertained ancient and high-wheeled brake, drawn by two horses tandem, 

during the last fortnight by the most tremendous display with the clever boy of the family playing postilion on the leader. 

of voleanie energy seen here in many years. Probably in Steamers are running from Honolulu to the island of Hawaii, 

sympathy with the subterranean heavings that wrought on which the voleanoes stand, their staterooms jammed full and 

such havoe at San Francisco, Valparaiso, and Jamaica, their moonlit decks crowded with sleeping passengers who can 

the great voleanoes of Kilauea and Mauna Loa have become so hardly find room for their mattresses. Above a dozen offices in 

active that men thirty miles away can see to read by their light. this exquisitely beautiful capital you will see big red-lettered signs: 

A great river of molten lava has burst through the side of Mauna “Voleanoes now in action. Don’t miss them. Tickets and full 

Loa, 8000 feet in air, and has swept away roads and forests in its information within.” So the voleanoes are not only pleasant but 
resistless plunge for miles downward to the sea; while the crater profitable. 

of Halemaumau, which sits within the giant bow) of Kilauea, The great fire revel was ushered in with proper formalities. How 

thirty miles away, is rapidly filling with a mass of boiling, bub- long a time the millions of tons of rock and earth had spent in 


bling lava, one-quarter of a 
mile across, whose red glow 
irradiates the sky for many 
miles. 

Perhaps some Americans at 
home, sitting at ease by the fire, 
may picture to themselves the 
inhabitants of this summer-land 
fleeing from these awful phenom- 
ena, hurrying as fast as steam 
and sail can carry them from 
the destructive forces which 
within times not distant have 
slaughtered hundreds of per- 
sons. One imagines the sturdy 
Hawaiian sprinting away for 
life. Not so. Instead of run- 
ning away from a raging vol- 
cano he will go to it, delighted 
to watch the fireworks, and 
never giving a thought to the 
fiery death which at any time 
may leap from the molten mass 
and in a moment char him to 
a black shred of ash. 

Parties gather in haste and 
set. off for the show on foot or 
mounted: some go in automo- 
biles; and a few days ago a 







































Oftea the Lava Clinkers rolf over and over, constantly gathering fresh Fragments 
SPONGY, KNOTTY, BRISTLING FRAGMENTS OF ROCK, FLAKED OFF FROM THE VISCID, LIQUID LAVA 











burning from gray to glowing 
red, and from red to a liquid 
lake of stone fire in the caldron 
far below the mountains, no 
man may guess. But at nine 
o’clock on the night of January 
10 all the country around 
Mauna lLoa_ throbbed and 
trembled as the _ fire-monster 
bubbled and writhed in his 
efforts to be free. That which 
seems most strange to the 
foreign visitor is that this 
series of earthquakes caused no 
alarm in the households at the 
town of Hilo, scattered below 
the flanks of this ancient 
voleano which raises its crest 
two and a half miles above the 
Pacific. On the contrary, 
families sat up to wait for the 
show as if they expected to see 
a mere Barnum parade, with 
elephants, lions, torches, and 
brass bands. 























Photograph by Miss Agnes Malone By midnight the mountain 
y 0 a ney *118 . 

, was thrilling and rumbling con- 

Mauna Loa’s Burning Flood at Night—Photographed by its own Light tinuously a is ae wes 

THE RIVER OF LAVA LIT UP THE SKY SO TIIAT NEWSPAPERS WERE READ THIRTY MILES AWAY vibrant as if all the pipe-organ: 
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The best place to stand is 











directly in advance of the lava 
flow. In the daylight it‘looks 
like a slag-heap, such as you 
will find outside any _ blast- 
furnace. But such a slag- 
heap! It is five miles long, 
one-quarter of a mile wide, 
and from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet high. It is now moving 
toward the sea at the rate of 
sixty feet an hour. 

The river of fire still pushes 
before it the mound of gray- 
ish-purple, rugged clinkers, 
their sharp edges crackling 
and scraping against one an 
other as they are relentlessly 
pressed forward. They slug 
gishly tumble over and over, 
never ceasing their clatter of 
dry bones, while now and then 
a jet of red lava spurts 
through, only to turn gray in 
a moment and cool into jagged 
clinkers. Often from the top 
of the bank large red-hot 
stones come rolling down, and 
as they burst the crimson lava 
splashes almost at one’s feet. 

The Hawaiian word for the 
lava clinkers is “a-a” (pro 

















The Caldron of Halemaumau, Boiling in the Ancient Crater of Kilauea 


nounced “ah-ah”). They 
are the spongy, knotty, brist- 
ling fragments of rock, flaked 


BLACKENED CRUST WHICH CRACKS AND CRUMBLES AS A NEW JET OF LIQUID ROCK BUBBLES UP off from the viscid, liquid 


in the world were rolling forth 2 grand diapason. Suddenly there 
was 2 mighty crash at Kahuku, 8000 feet above the town of Hilo, 
and through the shattered mountain wall there burst two streams of 
bubbling, glowing, rippling, molten lava. ‘They gushed high in air 
as the waters of a fountain leap and play, then dashed down the 
rugged side of Mauna Loa as torrents plunge in the spring. Side 
by side but one hundred yards apart the streams of fire ran for 
half a mile or so; then slowly drew together and, joining forces, 
swept on toward the sea. They were traveling over the course of 
the old Kahuku lava flood of twenty years ago, but this outflow 
was even greater in volume and in intensity of heat. 

All night the people of Hilo and the neighboring country sat up 
and admired the glorious and awful spectacle, comparing it with 
previous outbursts, criticising some of its features, praising others. 
They saw the two streams that had issued like fiery serpents from 
their lair in the high rock now joined in one great molten mass 
a quarter of a mile in width and twenty-five feet high, and light- 
ing up all the country on that side of Mauna Loa until it was 
brighter than Longacre Square when the crowds are coming out 
of the theatres. By this brilliant light could be seen rolling in 
front of the fire-river a huge mound of cinders and elinkers, al- 
ways driven ahead like the furrow before the plough. Now and 
then a jet of the burning lava darted forward through the clink- 
ing, crackling mass — thrust 
out and vanishing as swiftly 


lava that sweeps them along 

on its flood. Often the ‘ a-a ” 
roll over and over, constantly gathering fresh fragments, until 
one finds a sort of bomb perhaps three or four feet in diameter, all 
molten rock within and coated without by the spongy clinkers. These 
bombs always burst, though without doing harm, and as they fall 
apart the lava within, now only red hot, itself is broken into 
al 

Kilauea crater is thirty miles from the new fire-river of Mauna 
Loa. After thirteen years of idleness the lava in the pit of the 
crater of Halemaumau began to boil at the same time the eruption 
at Kahuku began. Far apart as the two are, there is evidently 
an underground connection between them. The main crater of 
Kilauea is three miles across and filled up to within a quarter 
mile of the top with hard lava, ages old. In the midst of this 
lava floor there is a pit one-quarter of a mile in diameter, and in 
this pit the “ pahoehoe” or molten lava is boiling like melted gold. 
Very slowly but never ceasing its movement, the pahoehoe is rising 
toward the top of the pit. When the present activity began the 
pit was eight hundred feet deep, and now the liquid fire has risen 
up to within one hundred feet of the top. 

To stand on the edge of this pit and look down upon the boiling, 
writhing mass of viscid rock bubbling like a pot of porridge, to see 
the ceaseless terrific motion of the fire, is enough to make one 

(Continued on page 513.) 





as the play of a _ serpent’s 





tongue. 

At times great sheets of 
flame shot high in air, flared 
a few moments, wavered, then 
flickered away to nothing, 
leaving only the golden red 
stream of viscid, liquid rock to 
illumine the sky. Inexpert 
observers guessed that these 
spurts of fire were jets of lava, 
but the veterans said no. 
They were clumps and groves 
of algeroba and giant koa 
trees licked up by the lava 
flood and devoured as quickly 
as a match fallen into a grate 
of blazing coal. 

Before dawn the speed of 
the flood had greatly abated, 
and by the time the people of 
Hilo had _ breakfasted and 
journeyed to the scene the 
lava was moving no faster 
than the walk of a woman in 
the shopping district. By day 
one could not see the flames. 
It was impossible to go near 
the lava from the lee side, for 
the smoke, gas, and fine 
ashes, to say nothing of the 
intolerable heat that made life 
impossible; but on the wind- 























ward side one could approach 
within a few rods in com- 
parative comfort. Even there 
it was difficult to breathe, 
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Picnickers before the Camera near the Deadly River of Fiery Lava 
HAWAIIANS WHO WALK CLOSE TO DEATH, CHATTING ABOUT IT AND CLICKING THEIR CAMERAS 
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The bristling port broadside of the battle-ship ‘“‘ Louisiana.” This vessel’s main battery consists of four 12- 
inch, eight 8-inch, and twelve 7-inch breech-loading rifles, and there are fifty guns in her secondary battery 
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The spacious quarter-deck of the battle-ship “ Missouri’? and the 12-inch twin sisters of destruction who 
dwell there. Two others are in a turret forward. In the immediate family are sixteen 6-inch rapid-fire guns 


UNCLE SAM’S PLEAL 
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The quarter-deck of the fast battle-ship ‘*New Jersey,” with the muzzles of her great {2-inch rifles 
elevated for convenience. In the superposed turret are two of the eight 8-inch guns the ship carries 









































The crew of the battle-ship “ Connecticut’s” after-turret, which mounts two §2-inch rifles, each forty-five feet long, 
weighing 120,000 pounds, and capable of piercing armor with an 850-pound projectile at a range of eight miles 
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>LEADERS FOR PEACE 














































































THE NEEDS OF THE NAVY 


By REAR-ADMIRAL J. B. COGHLAN, U.S.N. 








HAVE been asked on the eve of my retirement “ What is the 

one great need of the American navy of the future.” My an- 

swer is that there are two--substitution of modern high- 

power battle-ships for older vessels, and the passage of a naval 

personnel bill or a measure which will, bring men to the higher 
commands at a much earlier age than at present. 

Large “single-calibre-heavy-gun ” battle-ships are absolutely 
necessary unless we are to have only a toy navy, and I am most 
happy to know that Congress has seen this necessity, and has this 
year given us two. These ships are not only of the greatest value 
tactically, but although more expensive at first cost, are an 
economy, as they require fewer men to man them, thus saving 
vastly in expense of maintenance at all times, with proportion- 
ately less danger of loss of life in battle. This part of the sub- 
ject has been so perfectly proven, so far as intelligent argument 
and comparison can prove anything, that it is not necessary to go 
farther into that phase of our needs.° 

Regarding the second and equally great need, too much cannot 
be said. Our present navy is one of fleets and squadrons. The old- 
time single-ship policy has been replaced by the fleet policy. There 
is no harder task known than commanding squadrons and _ fleets. 
It requires decision, the habit of such command and quick action 
which can only be gained by long experience. And unfortunately 
for us, many officers, I fear, have their vision clouded by a per- 
sonal factor. I do not wish in any way to cast reflection on our 
officers, but from the very nature of our navy, up to very late 
times, few of them have been able to gain the experience neces- 
sary for fleet work, and under our present system of promotion 
officers reach flag rank too late in life to gain the necessary ex- 
perience in that rank. There are but very few instances recorded 
of men born with the genius of fleet control—almost all men gain 
the ability for such command by long, hard, and constant study, 
experience, and practice. We can never expect to have our forces 
or fleets as units equal to those of other powers until our men in 
the high commands are, beyond a doubt, equal in every respect 
to those whom we may possibly have to contend with. 

Until we can see farther into the workings of the human brain 
than we can now, we cannot pick out with certainty the man with 
the necessary genius, therefore we must give each officer who may 
be called upon to take these most important commands all the ex- 
perience possible; graded up from command of a single ship in a 
division to divisional, squadron, and finally fleet control. At 
present this cannot be done, and it can never be done until our 
flag officers have the chance to work through these several steps. 
To do this properly a flag officer should be constantly employed 
in flag command afloat at least four years before assuming the 
command in chief of a fleet. 

Many of our flag officers now have but a few years, nay, some 
even but a few months, to serve between promotion and _ retire- 
ment. Therefore an “age for grade” retirement should prevail, 
so that a man who is not promoted to flag rank in time to have 
at least six years left to serve in that grade should not be promoted 
to it at all. And this same principle should be carried out in the 
next lower grades. 

This can only be done at the expense of much heart-burning, 
but “the benefit to the country must take precedence of the bene- 
fit or feelings of the individual whoever he may be.” 

It is comparatively easy for officers to learn how to follow 
along in squadron, to turn when ordered, to make a nice display 
at naval manetivres, but something more is needed to be properly 


prepared for war. Not only should the captains be thoroughly . 


up in the habits of command in their individual vessels, but they 
should have an intimate acquaintance with each other’s habits of 
thought and with their commander-in-chief’s ideas, policies, and 
modes of action, which will enable each officer in any command, 
either ship or squadron, to fairly divine in advance, to foresee, 
the necessary order, and be prepared to execute almost before it 
is given. 

Keep a man too long in a subordinate position, let him run along 
in a rut, doing the same things in the same way day after day, and 
you take away his power of initiative. When the crucial 
moment comes in action that obliges him to think for 
himself, he feels at a loss what to do, he hesitates, and 
is lost. It is really of the utmost importance that men should 
be placed in commanding positions before this power of initiative 
has been destroyed, or even impaired. And while discussing the 
personnel of the navy, there is one point which may be cleared 
up, as conditions are generally misunderstood by the public. 

There is a chance for the enlisted man to win commissioned 
rank in the navy, if he will work. The existing law permits of 
twelve men being promoted in this way every year, and I happen 
to recall one instance at the moment, that of G. de P. Johnstone, 
who was gunner on the Raleigh at the battle of Manila Bay, 
and who won his commission as ensign not long after. The 
trouble with the enlisted man is that his ambition falls short 
of his opportunities, and he is generally content with a warrant- 
officer’s rank, which many obtain. Navigation is the stumbling- 
block to many of them. It isn’t easy, but it is necessary. Yet I 
am afraid that the average enlisted man looks with envy upon the 
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officer because he thinks the officer doesn’t have to work. He 
sees the officer walking up and down the deck, apparently doing 
nothing, and takes it for granted that the officer is loafing. True, 
his hands may be unoccupied, but possibly just at that moment 
his mind is at work upon the most abstruse question which has 
arisen that day involving the management of the ship. If fewer 
enlisted men win commissions in the navy than in the army, | 
think it is not because of difficulties placed in their way, but 
either because their ambition is satisfied with something lower, 
or they cannot master the necessary studies. ‘ 

When the Connecticut left the hands of her builders, the New 
York Navy-yard, she was ready to go into battle, if need be; 
while her sister ship, the Louisiana, built for the government 
by contractors, was incomplete, much of the work remaining to 
be done afterwards. On the face of the figures presented it would 
appear that the Connecticut cost more than $300,000 in excess 
of the sum expended upon the Louisiana. It is reasonable to 
suppose that she did cost more, because the government pays the 
men employed at the yard a better wage, and enforces the eight- 
nour day, but I am puzzled to know what the actual difference 
in cost was, even after the figures have been published. The fol- 
lowing estimates were given in the House of Representatives in 
the course of debate on February 14: cost of Connecticut, $6,340,- 
247 83; cost of Louisiana, $5,980,822 40. 

Both vessels were authorized by an Act of Congress, July, 1902. 
The Connecticut was finished December 12, 1906. The Louisiana 
was put in commission in June, 1906, but when the President 
visited Panama on board the Louisiana last fall the vessel was 
still far from ready for actual service. 

We of the navy accept the figures without question, but 
it is not clear to us what the various items stand for in the 
case of the Louisiana. We know that the Connecticut, the finest 
ship of her class in the world, was completely equipped in every 
respect, guns mounted, and ready for action at the cost stated. 
What was the actual cost of bringing the Louisiana to the same 
degree of perfection, after she was launched? That we do not 
know, so an authoritative comparison cannot as yet be made. 

Aside from the relative cost of construction there is another 
point which must be considered. Forty-two and a half months 
were occupied in the actual work of construction of the Con- 
necticut, a time which could have been shortened had all the ma- 
terial been available when needed. But during the period of con- 
struction we had assembled here a highly efficient body of skilled 
workmen, and when it was necessary to undertake repairs of other 
ships, these workmen were taken from the Connecticut and used 
to great advantage. So in such case there was none of the delay 
and expense of breaking green men into the work. They knew 
what to do and how to do it. If there could be a plan by which 
a vessel would always be in course of construction here, if, when 
one is completed, work could be begun on another, the government 
would always have this force of splendidly trained men for 
emergency work. Such a state of preparedness would be worth, 
it seems to me, quite a large sum of money, possibly enough to 
make up the difference in the cost as between that undertaken by 
the government and that turned over to contractors. 

Facilities in the New York Navy-yard are unsurpassed any- 
where. A battle-ship of the Dreadnought type can be constructed 
here as well as in any other part of the world. No matter how 
great or how small the work, the work can be done here perfectly 
and quickly. 

It is not the general opinion in naval circles that the govern- 
ment should build its own vessels to the exclusion of private con- 
tractors for the work. I believe, and I think it is generally 
believed, that some of this work of construction should be let out, 
so that others should know how to build ships if there should be 
a sudden demand for an increased output, but the bulk of the 
work can best be done in the navy-yards. 

It must be borne in mind that there is a constant need of 
additions to the fighting-ships already in existence. The United 
States navy at the present time is -hardly half as strong as 
it should be. It looks much more formidable on paper than it 
really is, as many of the vessels which make a good showing 
on paper are already obsolete for the modern fighting-line. The 
fighting-unit of the future will be of vast size and strength. The 
auxiliaries of smaller size will be maintained in about the same 
proportion as at present. The latest type of battle-ship is able 
to go a much greater distance, and at higher speed, than the 
old. The Oregqn is already out of date on that account. Not 
only do the newer vessels have greater fuel capacity, they actually 
have less weight in proportion to their size. The new twelve-inch 
rifle, which has superseded the heavier thirteen-inch gun, has a 
greater penetration with less weight, and the armor plates have 
kept pace with the improvements in guns. The armor best cal- 
culated to.defend a ship from the new rifles is about one-third 


_ less in weight than the cumbersome, old-fashioned armor plate. 


Of course, the older vessels can be modernized after a fashion, 
just as the old guns are being equipped with the new sighting ap- 
paratus, but if the navy is to retain its efficiency there must be 
a long period of active construction of newest model ships. 
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of F you think this is cowardice—try it yourself.” 

The words were inscribed neatly, without a trace of tremor, 

on a clean sheet of letter-paper. The writer mechanically 

replaced his fountain-pen in his pocket, and as mechanically 

waved the missive back and forth to dry it. Then, as he 
realized what he was doing, a grim smile crossed his features. 

“A pretty time to be particular about blots,’ he observed, aloud. 
But the force of habit was strong on him, and he waited until 
the ink was dry before he pinned the paper, carefully, against 
the swinging shelf in the centre of the cellar where he stood. 
Then he stepped back to the entrance door, to make sure that the 
message must be visible to any one who entered. “I guess they'll 
see that, all right,” he commented. “ Cowardice, eh? Well, just let 
em try it.” 

With sudden resolution he stepped forward, seized the revolver 
that lay on the hanging shelf, and raised it to his head. He 
closed his eyes and half flinched as the barrel touched his tem- 
ple. His finger rested a moment irresolutely on the trigger. But 
instead of firing, as he had intended, he lowered the weapon slowly, 
and finally laid it again on the shelf. He took out his watch and 
scrutinized it in the dim light. 

“Only three o’clock!” he exclaimed. “My God! I thought it 
must be nearer six. I don’t need to do it quite yet. There’s 
plenty of time. Why, the Board didn’t meet till half past two!” he 
continued, as if arguing a case; “ and it will take them at least an 
hour to go through the books. Then when they find it out they’ll 
still have to get the sheriff, or whoever it is that does such things, 
before they can arrest me; and then—I’ll spare them the trouble.” 

He laughed grimly. His courage was rising with his speech. 
“Yes,” he continued, still arguing, “I’m reprieved for half an 
hour, anyway; it will be time enough when I see them coming.” 

He looked from the little cellar window, as he had done a dozen 
times before, to make sure that his view commanded all approaches 
to the house. “ Yes, it will be time enough when I see them 
coming,” he repeated; “time enough; time enough.” Then he 
strode slowly back and forth within the confines of the cellar, 
soliloquizing. His whole frame was under tension; his hands 
clenched together spasmodically; his heart seemed like a weight 
of stone in his breast; yet he was vaguely conscious of a sense 
of wonderment at his own composure. He would not have be- 
lieved that the thoughts of a man about to die could wander to 
such irrelevant inconsequentials as kept bobbing into his mind. 
All thoughts led him back presently to one subject, however—the 
recollection of the petty crime that had brought him to this 
plight. Crime? It was hardly that; it was no more than pecula- 
tion at worst—an error of judgment, a trifling misstep taken 
long ago and long since retrieved. Thousands of other men had 
done as much, without ever suffering for it. After all, the sum 
was only a few hundreds; the tip on which he had acted had 
proved a valid one; the venture had repaid the outlay many fold, 
and every dollar of the purloined—the borrowed—money had. been 
paid back in full. What harm, then? Had any one suffered 
from his act? Had any one been injured? And had not he, as 
cashier of the bank, the right—yes, the right; that is, the moral 
right, knowing his cwn intentions as he did; the moral right, if 
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not the legal—and should not the law take cognizance of inten- 
tions, of morals, rather than mere technicality? Why, no jury, 
no jury in the world—or, at any rate, if a jury, interpreting the 
strict letter of the law-— 

He checked himself and tried to change the tenor of his thoughts. 
He had gone over the same thing a thousand times before, and 
he knew that his logic failed pitifully to convince himself. Now 
on a sudden impulse he turned on himself, as it were, and ar 
raigned himself fiercely. “ Liar!” he hissed. “Liar! You know 
that you lie. You know that you stole that money. You are a 
thief; the brand of infamy is on your brow forever. Your life is 
founded on a crime; and now your sin has found you out. What 
if you did give back the money? What if vou have been straight 
ever since? What if you are respected and honored in the com- 
munity? Can you wipe out that stain? Never; except in one 
way-—and this is it.” 

Again he stepped forward and seized the pistol, this time with 
a determined air, as if to give some condemned wretch his deserts. 
But again he put it down, as a new train of thought came to 
him. “How did they ever find it out?” he pondered. ‘ How 
could they find it out? J was sure I had the books fixed so that 
they could never tell. And for five years they kept their secret. 
For five full years! And I was coming to be so happy, until 
I saw that they were beginning to suspect. But what right had 
I to expect happiness? My very house was founded on a crime. 
When I asked the little woman to marry me I was asking her 
to share the lot of a criminal. And she thought me—she still 
thinks me--a saint. My God! It will kill her when she finds it 
out! But it is better this way than to see me—in stripes. Yes, 
this way is better—this way is best.” 

Once more he took up the revolver, not angrily and vehemently 
this time, but steadily and calmly; and as he regarded it an im- 
pulse of self-pity took possession of him. ‘ Why need they have 
found it out?” he murmured. ‘ Oh, why need they? I had atoned; 
I had suffered; all that a man could do to make amends I had 
done. Which one of them is quite without sin that he dare cast the 
first stone? Why should they have looked at me so suspiciously, 
when for five years I had not stepped one foot aside from the 
straight and narrow way? Why must they examine the old 
books? Had they no sympathy, no mercy? Could they not think 
that I have a wife, a child, that I love? Could they not know that 
my only thought has been to make them happy and to live down 
my one mistake? 

“But no; they do not care for all that; they demand simple 
justice, untouched by pity. I could see it in their faces when first 
they began to suspect. And to-day, when they told me to take a 
holiday, that I was not well, that I needed a rest, I knew far 
better than they thought the nature of their plan. They are hold- 
ing a board meeting there at the bank—I know that well enough. 
Before this they have shown me up; they have laid their plans; 
any minute now they will send for me; and they think to see me 
behind the bars before night. But I will fool them there; I will 
fool them there.” 

A sound without interrupted the scurrying thoughts, and in an 
instant tle soliloquist was on the alert. He glided cautiously to 
the window and peered out. His worst fears were confirmed. 


















































































































The footsteps were those of a messenger boy whom he recognized 
instantly as a clerk in the bank. The youth came forward in true 
boy fashion, lounging from side to side of the walk, and whistling 
loudly a discordant strain far off the key. In his hand he held a 
letter, 

The unseen watcher in the cellar saw through the ruse instantly. 
“ Ah, that’s their game!’ he muttered. “They want to get me 
to the bank and nab me there. Well, we shall see; we shall—” 

The clang of the door-bell caused him to start nervously. He 
clutched tightly at the pistol and raised it to his temple. “It 
is time,” he said. “God help me! Goog-by, Margaret. Good-by, 
sweet Catherine. This is better than the other; I am doing it for 
your sakes. Good-by!” 

As the door-bell clanged again there was the small, spiteful 
crack of a pistol in the cellar, and the man there sank to the 
floor, still clutching the weapon in his hand. His eyes slowly 
opened and stared out unseeingly into the gloom. A little stream 
of blood oozing from his temple told that he had done his ill task 
only too well. 

The messenger boy half heard the snap of the smokeless pow- 
der, and interrupted his lugubrious whistling to listen. But he 
heard nothing further, and he was not certain that the other sound 
had come from the house. There seemed, indeed, to be no one at 
home. The boy clanged the bell again, and yet again. Finally 
he thrust the letter under the door, and resuming his doleful musie, 
he strolled carelessly down the street again. 


II 

Toward evening a small, frail woman, accompanied by a little 
girl, came through the gate. She moved without buoyancy, her 
mind obviously on other things than the externals. She tried 
the front door, but did not seem surprised to find it locked. 

“Can't we get in, mamma?” lisped little Catherine. 

“We must go around to the back door. Papa has not returned 
yet from his fishing trip, and 
this door is locked.” 

Entering by the wood-shed 
door, Mrs. Lovejoy went for- 
ward to “open up” the house. 
As she came into the front hall 
she saw on the floor a letter 
that had evidently been thrust 
under the door. She took it 
up languidly. “ Who can have 
sent us a note?” she thought 
vaguely, not conscious of any 
particular desire to solve the 
mystery. But as she came to 
the light her eye caught the 
legend, “Return in five days 
to the Stacen City National 
Bank,” and she was all atten- 
tion in an instant. 

From the bank? What could 
that mean? Why had _ they 
written him, when he was away 
only for the afternoon, and 
would be back at his post as 
usual in the morning? Was it 
true, then, that the manage- 
ment was dissatisfied with him, 
as he had so often told her of 
late? Had they taken this 
means to inform him of his dis- 
charge? The thought came as 
the final weight on her over- 
burdened heart. She sank into 
a chair and stared vacantly 
into space, too agonized for 
weeping. 

Slowly ler thoughts collected 
themselves, and her heart was 
full of bitterness. Could they 
not see, then, that he had been 
ill? Did not they know that he 
was not himself—that he was 
distraught, worried, overwork- 
ed, in need of rest? He had 
worn himself out in their serv- 
ice, and now they repaid him 
in this way. He had said they 
were dissatisfied with him, ‘but 
she had ascribed this idea to 
his morbid condition; she had 
not for a moment believed such 
a thing possible. So, after all, 
he was right. But how cruel, 
how unjust, how utterly crush- 
ing the blow! What should 
they, what could they do? No 
money; no chance to get other 
employment while he was out 
of health; no hope of being re- 
stored to health while under 
the stress of such conditions. 

The little woman’s brain 
whirled at the very edge of the 
abyss of despair. But only for 
a moment; then that resilient 
courage that is the matchless 
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heritage of her sex eame to her aid. She set her jaws firmly to- 
gether and clenched her little hands. “ No,” she said, “ it shall not 
be. I will see the directors; I will tell them of their injustice; they 
shall see it; they shall take him back. They shall know how 
unjust and cruel they have been. I will go at once.” 

Then she reflected that at this hour her quest would be vain. 
But she might go to see the doctor. He had told her over ‘and 
over that her husband was not well; that he must have rest or 
he would break down altogether. Yes; she would go to the doctor 
at once. He would advise her, and to-morrow he would help he) 
in the interview with the bank officials. 

She rose determinedly and reached her hat from the hook where 
she had just hung it. as she entered. But what about the letter? 
Should she conceal it? Surely he must not see it. He must not 
feel this cruel blow—in his present condition, it might kill him. 
She must conceal the letter. Or rather, might she not better 
open it, and thus learn its exact contents, so that she could act 
more wisely—knowing precisely what was charged? The letter 
was not addressed to her, to be sure; but that did not greatly 
matter. He would have shown it to her at once had he received 
it—neither of them had ever had a letter since their marriage 
that had not been read to the other. Surely she must have the 
clearest vision to guide her. Clearly, she must know the exact 
‘contents of the letter. 

Yet how she dreaded to open it. 
cruel message, she shrank from seeing the fateful words. 
resolutely broke the seal. 

As her eyes scanned the page she could not at first believe what, 
she saw. If she had been dazed a moment ago, she was now 
stunned, stupeficd—so closely akin are great sorrow and unex- 
pected joy in their momentary effect on the mind. 

“My dear Lovejoy.” the letter ran, “as president of the board 
of directors of the bank which you have served so long and so 


Kven though she knew its 
But she 


faithfully, it gives me great pleasure to inform you, in the name 


‘of the board, that you have 
been voted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, on full pay, to recuper- 
ate your health; and that, in 
additional recognition of your 
highly valued services, the 
bank extends you its check for 
two thousand dollars ($2000) 
as a present, hoping that you 
will expend it in a tour of 
recreation and _health-seeking. 
Dr. Goodrich assures us that 
there is every prospect of your 
complete restoration to health, 
under proper conditions, in 
half that time; but we desire 
that you should remain long 
enough to enjoy yourself after 
your complete convalescence. 

“Please don’t think we do 
this unselfishly. We appreci- 
ate the services of a man who 
has made himself well-nigh in- 
dispensable to the bank. We 
know you need the rest you 
have so fully earned, and we 
want you to take it in such a 
way as to bring you back to us 
next year ready for another 
long term of usefulness. 

* Accept, please, the assur- 
ances of esteem of the entire 
board, individually and collect- 
ively, who are at one with all 
who know you in hoping for a 
speedy return of your accus- 
tomed health.’ 

Below his signature’ the 
writer added: “Of course we 
shall see you at the bank before 
you go, for a personal ‘au re- 
voir’ and Godspeed.” 

Mrs. Lovejoy’s eyes wandered 
over the letter again and again. 
Gradually its meaning bore in 
on her consciousness. <A great 
crushing weight seemed to lift 
from her and leave her light as 
air. One great all-compassing 
sense of thankfulness welled up 
in her heart. She sank slowly 
to her knees and bowed her 
head, and the words that she 
searcely phrased in conscious- 
ness came to her lips. 

“O God,” she murmured, “ I 
thank You. Oh, I knew You 
would be good to us in the end. 
I have suffered long, but I have 
tried to be brave—indeed I have 
tried. If ever I doubted You, 
if T misjudged those good men 
—I am sorry. But, oh, You 
know what I feel—I cannot 
find the words.” 

She buried her face in her 
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hands, and great comforting tears 
rained from her eyes. Her entire 
body was convulsed with sobs. 
Little Catherine, disturbed in her 
play, came and stood by her mother, 
her lips quivering. ‘“ What is it, 
mamma,” she eried; “is you sick?” 
The mother arms went about the 
child, and the mother voice sobbed 
out through lips that tried to smile: 
“No, my sweet, I am not sick; I 
am well—oh, so well; and so happy. 
Come, you must help me. We will 
celebrate this beautiful night. Let 
us hurry and put on our best dresses 
before papa returns; and we will 
light the lamp in the parlor; and 
you must run and pick some flowers 
in the garden for the supper-table. 
We will have cake and jam for sup- 
per, and, and—oh, anything that 
you like; anything that papa likes.” 
“But papa doesn’t like to eat 
anything now, you know, mamma.” 
* He will eat to-night, my sweet ; 
we will all be happy to-night—you 
will scarcely know him, he will be 
so happy. He will sit at the table 
there and tell us stories as he used 
to do. Oh, you will see; you will 
see. But come, we must hurry; it 
is almost supper-time.” 


Ill 


Half an hour later the mother 
and child tripped down the stairs 
from their chamber in gala attire— 
simple enough muslins the dresses 
were, but their very most festive- 
seeming. The mother wore about 
her neck a little locket that had 
been her husband’s first gift to her. 
The excitement had brought roses 
to her cheeks, whence they had long 
been banished. 

As the little woman bustled about, 


completing arrangements for the festive supper, her heart swelled 
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“O God,” she murmured, “I thank You” 






out to her husband. Once she in- 
terrupted the song and exclaimed, 
almost impatiently, “ Oh, if he only 
would come!” But she checked’ her 
self instantly and rebuked herself 
for giving way to the impulse. “ It 
is wicked of you to have even a 
trace of dissatisfaction in the midst 
of this great blessing,” she told 
herself. “ In due time he will come; 
he is often much later than this. 
And perhaps he will be delayed to- 
night, just to keep you from being 
too forgetfully—too wickedly—hap 
py. He is enjoying himself or he 
would not stay, so be patient.” 

So very patient she tried to be; 
and she added this touch and that 
to the preparations, trying to re- 
member everything that her hus- 
band had ever liked or praised. 
How it would surprise him! How 
his eyes would stare when he en 
tered! How the old look would 
come back into his face! The 
thought of it all brought the little 
woman's cup of joy to the very brim. 
She felt that speak she must. So 
she ran over to where the little girl 
was playing, and taking her in her 
arms, hugged her till she almost 
feared the little bones would break. 

“God is good to us, dearie,”’ she 
murmured over and over; and as 
she kissed the flaxen head tears 
came again to her eyes. 

“God is good to us,” lisped back 
the little birdlike voice. 

Then an inspiration came to the 
mother. ‘Oh, sweetest,” she said, 
“listen to mother. God has been 
good to us—to daddie and to you 
and to me. He has sent us a beauti- 
ful letter full of money. We are to 
go for a long playtime—all of us 
together.” 


She paused, trying to find words to bring it all to the child’s 


with joy, with thanksgiving for herself, with love of humanity, comprehension. ‘“ Yes,” she continued, “we are going for a long, 
with pity for the afflicted. As always when in her highest moods, happy playtime. We are going a long way, to a place where jt 


she half-consciously carolled a hymn. 


she sang the opening words over and over, as the joy in her heart 
welled up and demanded expression, even as her thoughts went 


“ Jesus, lover of my soul,”— 


is summer, and there are birds and flowers. And papa will be 
with us all the time, and he will not have to work, and he will 


get well; and you shall have—oh, everything that you like!— 
toys and dolls—great big dolls that talk—and candy—oh, every- 
(Continued on page 511.) 
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As the doorbell clanged again there was the small, spiteful crack of a pistol in the cellar 
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OU can tell that spring is here by the carolling of the blue- 
birds in the morning, or by the piping evensong of the 
nesting robins, or by the tender hints of new green that 
are peeping in furtive patches among the lawns of Central 
Park; but the surest sign of all is the opening of the 

circus in Madison Square Garden. It is there now. It is good. 

Every man that ever was a real, human boy is circus-mad. 
Most of us are diffident about admitting it, but the fact is there 
just the same; and if you happen to catch us roaring at the antics 
of Slivers and his foolish gang; or clutching the back of the next 
seat when Howelsen, the champion of Scandinavia, goes flying 
through space on the long skis; or shuddering as the perfectly 
beautiful lady dives down the Dip of Death; or frantically ap- 
plauding the Absolutely Unrivalled Bareback Riding Act by the 
Only Somersault Equestrienne in the World, Josie Demott—why, 
then, you can see for yourself that we are nothing but boys, old 
and gray and bald enough to know better, but still circus-mad. 

Possibly that is why the Barnum & Bailey show seems to this 
ancient boy to be better this year than ever. Really, we ought to 
sigh for the good old days, for the glories of Bill Showles’s riding 
and the grandeur that was O’Brien’s. But there isn’t one moment 
for regrets. He who would sigh finds himself always so breathless 
from hurried contemplation of such a host of acrobats, leapers, 
tumblers, twisters, trapeze performers in the sky, elephants drilling 
like soldiers, eloquent sea-lion actors and musicians, Russian hounds 
and daring dogs that loop the loop, the ski-man rushing and swish- 
ing cometwise through space, and the fierce crash of galloping 
chariots, that he can only gasp: “It is too much—my neck is 
twisted—my eyes are crossed—I must go again to get the tangles 
out.” 

And don’t overlook the Novellos. There is a whole blessed 
family of them, and the blessed dog. Fierce, scowling Sikhs pre- 
cede them, squalling on shrill flageolets and booming the tom- 
toms. Papa Novello rides a wise pony, the Novello boys ride big 
ponies and little elephants with great impartiality, and the charm- 
ing Novello girl is drawn into the arena in a ’rikisha by a swarthy 
coolie. 

The cleverest elephant walks a seasaw, which comes down 
smack! and sends a smiling Novello boy somersaulting through 
the air over the elephant’s body. It has all happened so quickly 
that you can’t see how it was done; so the obliging elephant and 
the smiling boy do it all over again. 

It must grind the sensitive soul of a big elephant when she is 
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commanded to sit up and beg like a cute little dog asking for a 
piece of cake. Yet the largest Novello beast sits up most doggishly 
and waves her forepaws up and down as one who pleads for choice 
food. And to add to the big animal’s discomfiture, they perch little 
dogs on her pleading paws and they sit up and beg, too. The 
crowd snickers. Look closely and you will observe the blush of 
shame mantling the elephant’s damask cheek and spreading along 
her delicate trunk clear down to the dainty little snaillike tip. 

Then the boy stands on his hands on the elephant’s neck (they 
really have necks, you know), and Papa Novello, because he is 
the tallest, hoists a weeny little white dog on a small wooden disk 
atop of a long pole, and the little white dog steps over on the up- 
turned feet of the Novello boy, who is still smiling and standing 
on his hands on top of the my, ening neck. What d’ye think of 
that? After a while the dog leaps for life, and all the Novello 
family who remain on earth catch him as he flies. As for the 
pony and the gray Great Dane dog leaping over the smaller ele- 
phant, and the smaller elephant in turn pirouetting his pulpy 
ponderosity over the pony and the dog, that is all too complicated 
to be told here. 

And pray listen to these sober words, which tell with great re- 
straint of the doings of the Siegrist-Silbon troupe: 

* Unequalled and Unapproachable Displays of Desperately Dan- 
gerous Aerialism. ‘Ten of the Greatest Mid-air Gymnasts in the 
World. Exploit all the perilous feats accomplished by other 
famous aerial vaulters, with scores of others so startlingly sen- 
sational, so defiantly antagonistic to all preconceived ideas of 
high-air projection, as to create an entirely new departure in aerial 
displays. Single, double, and triple flying somersaults, passing 
each other in mid-air, catching one another by hands or feet, play- 
fully tossing one performer to the waiting arms of another, across 
a yawning chasm, and numberless other astonishing and audacious 
feats of finished flight and reckless rarity.” 

But the prettiest thing on the programme happens when Louise 
Stickney comes out with her brown Shetland pony and her bright- 
eyed, romping collie with the broad white patch on his chest and 
thebig blue ribbon bow at his neck. 

Louise is a very dainty child, and she puts the pony and the 
dog through the most complicated performance you ever saw. She 
looks like a nice little girl playing with her pets on her father’s 


lawn. Do you believe in fairies?) Are you fond of Peter Pan? 
Yes? Then you'll go up and see Louise and her pony and her 


wonderful dog. 
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AND POWER COMPANIES IN 
ENCED THE NOVEL SENSATION OF TRANSACTING ITS BUSINESS AND ITS PLEASURES BY CANDLE LIGHT. 
THEATRES WERE SHUT DOWN, AND NEWSPAPERS FAILED TO APPEAR. 
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ON STRIKE, AND PARIS EXPERI- 
STORES, RESTAURANTS, AND 


NORMAL CONDITIONS WERE” NOT RESTORED FOR TWO DAYS 


PARIS WENT 
































WATCHING ALL THREE RINGS AT ONCE AT THE CIRCUS 


DRAWN BY O. E. CESARE 
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NEW MUSIC AND CURRENT 
CRITICISM 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


HOSE who have seen the score of Sir Edward Elgar’s 

oratorio, “ The Apostles,” may recall that the composer, 

in a prefatory note, thus set forth his purposes: “It has 

long been my wish to compose an oratorio which should 

embody the Calling of the Apostles, their Teaching 
(schooling), and their Mission, culminating in the establishment 
of the Church among the Gentiles. The present work carries out 
the first portion of the scheme; the second portion remains for 
production on some future occasion.’”” This “second portion,” it 
is to be assumed, is comprised in “ The Kingdom,” which was 
performed by the Oratorio Society, for the first time in America, 
on March 26 at Carnegie Hall, under the baton of the composer, 
who is now visiting America. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that there is a certain lack of intelligibility in these divisions; 
for the score of “The Apostles” is marked “ Parts I. and II.,” 
and there is to be, according to Elgar’s official expositor, yet 
another section of this choral trilogy or tetralogy—whichever it 
is. However this may be, “ The Kingdom” is put forward by the 
composer as a continuation of the subject begun in “ The Apostles.” 
The newer work, according to an authorized announcement, takes 
up the story of the Christian disciples in Jerusalem, of their 
receiving of the Holy Spirit, of their preaching to the people, and 
of their preparation for the wider mission to the Gentiles. Four 
characters carry on what may, for convenience’ sake, be called the 
action: the Virgin Mary, Mary Magdalen, St. Peter, and St. 
Jchn; while the Disciples, the People, and the Holy Women are 
represented at different times by the chorus. The oratorio is in 
five sections, thus entitled: I—‘‘In the Upper Room”; II.—‘ At 
the Beautiful Gate’; III, Pentecost”; IV.—‘The Sign of 
Healing’; V.—‘ The Upper Room.” The text, as in the case of 
“The Apostles,” is an ingenious complex of passages culled from 
the Seriptures and so assembled as to form a consistent and homo- 
geneous whole—a work, in itself, that gives evidence of a singular 
degree of literary tact and adroit- 


depreciation or exposition. Is it possible that Sir Edward is be- 
coming so much the preacher, the admirable zealot, that an inferior 
order of music is beginning to satisfy him, so long as it serves as in 
some sort a vehicle for his spiritual convictions? 


It is sincerely to be hoped that Dr. Karl Muck, if he remains 
for another season with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, will not 
be estopped from presenting new and significant works by the 
discreditable manner in which his performance of Debussy’s “ La 
Mer ” was received by an influential portion of those in New York 
who enjoy the privilege of public comment upon musical events. 
!t is grievous enough when a work of subtle and distinguished 
imagination, of original invention, of novel and independent form, 
is offered to ears that are deaf to its quality and appeal; but 
when it is not alone unperceived, but is set upon by all the forces 
of a fatuous and myopic “ conservatism,” then must there be 
lamentation and disheartenment among those who believe that there 
is no more heinous offence in the kingdom of :the arts than the 
discouragement of new beauty and liberating forms. For certain 
obese intelligences, Debussy’s rare and fantastie patterns were, it 
seems, but ‘“daubs” and “splotches”; his ocean was “a frog 
pond.” For another, this music contained “more of barn-yard 
-ackle” than of the moods and voices of the sea. Yet another 
intelligence detected the curious quality of ‘“ morbidity ” — this 
sea was “ full of decay,” of “ unknown horrors.” For yet another, 
who should have been the last to say it, this music was “ stuff ” 
—*‘ chaotic, meaningless, cacophonous.” ‘This was “rubbish” of 
“the dreariest kind.” 

The late Vernon Blackburn, one of the most sensitive and valu- 
able of writers upon music, once advanced the theory that every 
critic in any art—but more especially in music—was capable of 
absorbing a certain amount of what he called “ modernity ”: the 
quality of feeling and utterance which, in its particular day, has 
the precise characterof newness; but 
there was, he held, a point of satu- 





ness on the part of the composer. 
Upon several occasions in the past 
we have considered in this place, at 
some length, what seemed to be the 
characteristics of Elgar’s art, at its 
best and at its worst, and there 
seems to be no immediate reason for 
renewing the discussion. Admittedly, 
Sir Edward is a composer of admir- 
able technique, of incontestable sin- 
cerity ; a superb master of orchestra- 
tion, a musician who handles large 
and intricate tone-masses with ex- 
traordinary skill and assurance. He 
commands, at times, an order of 
musical beauty, of musical eloquence, 
which is personal, distinguished, 
commanding. He is, in short, a mu- 
sician whom it is impossible not to 
admire; for he is never vulgar or 
cheaply appealing, and his art is 
rich in dignity, in a certain intel- 
lectual elevation which at once per- 
suades and convinces. But that, in 
addition to these admirable traits 
and possessions, he is also, at times. 
platitudinous, banal, sentimental, 
formidably dull, seems equally evi- 
derit and indisputable. He is at his 
least felicitous in “ The Kingdom.” 
There are affecting and noble mo- 
ments in the brief orchestral pre- 
lude; but thereafter the music ad- 
heres with distressing tenacity to a 
level of dullness — dullness that is 
swelling, portentous, inescapable— 
which is seldom attained by even 
far less gifted men than Sir Edward 





ration which was reached by every 
man in his turn, and that there- 
after it was impossible for him to 
absorb any further expression of 
this particular . and _ progressive 
quality. It is a persuasive sugges- 
tion, and it explains much. One 
wishes fantastically, at times, that 
there might be enforced in the case, 
especially, of critics of music, a test 
of condition to determine, in each 
instance, whether or not this 
“point of saturation” had_ been 
reached ; and that, in such an event, 
the privilege of public comment 
might be withdrawn. For those 
who believe that there is no wor- 
thier or more vital function for the 
critic than the discovery and ex- 
ploitation of those new forms and 
novel beauties in which genius de- 
clares itself, the mere obstruction- 
ist, the mere unenlightened and un- 
responsive conservator, is an active 
and positive menace. It is a dif- 
ficult, an inaccessible ideal which 
Mr. Henry James proposes for the 
attainment of the wholly admirable 
critic; yet one would have every 
writer charged with the immeasur- 
able responsibility of public com- 
ment seek prayerfully to achieve 
it: “to lend himself, to project and 
steep himself, to feel and feel till 
he understands, and to understand 
so well that he can say; to have 
perception at the pitch of passion 

. to be infinitely curious and in- 








Elgar. That is one’s final impres- 
sion of the work—an impression 
that is so obsessing, so overwhelm- 
ing, that one has not the heart to 
enlarge upon the matter, either in 


Mme. Bressler-Gianoli pie 
WHOSE REMARKABLE “ CARMEN ” HAS FEEN THE STRIK- able”; “just in proportion as he 
ING SUCCESS OF THE SEASON AT THE MANHATTAN 
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corrigibly patient, and yet plastic 
inflammable and _ determin- 


is sentient and restless, just in 





proportion as he reacts and reciprocates and 
penetrates, is the critic a valuable instru- 
ment. . . . He has to understand for others, 
to answer for them. . . . We knows that the 
whole honor of the matter, for him, besides 
the success in his own eyes, depends upon 
his being indefatigably supple, and that is 
a formidable order.”—It is indeed—yet it 
is imperatively upon this, as he says, that 
“the honor of the matter ” depends. 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


(Continued from page 491.) 
something quite different from the famili- 
arity bred by custom. 

His feeling for his kind was stronger than 
that for nature. His “ Baby Bell,’ by 
which he was first widely known, won as 
homely hospitality as any poem by Long- 
fellow, disclosing new aspects of common 
human gladness and of common human 
grief. He brought the healing charm with- 
out first troubling the pool. So in the first 
romanee which gave him wide fame, his 
“ Marjorie Daw,” he brought to view phases 
of human nature which gave the reader the 
pleasure of surprise, heightened by the 
author’s rare wit and fancy. 


“ Until the diamond with its own rich dust 
Be cut and polished, it has little worth.” 


Also it is true that so much care 
would be wasted except for the presence of 
the diamond. In Aldrich’s case the diamond 
was always there, waiting the art that 
should disclose its lustre. No reader ever 
submitted himself to the work of this artist 
—to a lyric, a sonnet, a story, a travel 
sketch, or a dramatic piece, but he was 
amply rewarded. For temper, economy, and 
subtle trope, his style is unrivalled. He 
holds a unique place in American litera- 
ture. 

The memory of Thomas Bailey Aldrich is 
an unmarred jey and brightness to all who 
knew him. His friendship was as frank 
and unaffected in its expression as_ his 
genius was, and had with him as careful a 
culture. With a tender rapture he treas- 
ured in his Boston home, and it was his 
fondest delight to show to others, the 
precious trophies of a wide and noble ac- 
quaintance — portraits, framed along with 
characteristic letters, and other cherished 
memorials. He gave more thought to his 
friends than he ever invited from them to- 
ward himself. 





When No Man Pursueth 


(Continued from page 507.) 

thing. It says so in this beautiful letter; 
but daddie does not know it yet, and I want 
you to tell him when he comes. He will be 
here any minute now. So you stand there 
by the window and watch, and when you see 
him coming you call to me and then run 
there to the door and say: ‘Oh, daddie 
dearest, God has been good to us. He has 
sent us this beautiful letter, and made 
mamma ever and ever so happy.’ Now, can 
you remember ?” 

The great sober eyes looked up compre- 
hendingly, and the sweet voice lisped, ‘“ Oh 
yes, mamma, I can remember.” 

“Repeat it to me, dearie.” 

The child did so. : 

“Then stand there by the window, and I 
will finish with the supper. But be sure to 
call to me as soon as you see him coming.” 

So the mother went back to her table, her 
voice once more carolling, “ Jesus, lover of 
my soul.” And as night shut down the 
sweet little face at the window peered out 
more and more eagerly, and the little voice 
repeated over and over, that the words 
might not be forgotten: “ God has been very 


good to us, daddie dearest; God has been 
very good to us.” 

Several passers-by nodded and smiled to 
the child, but they were scarcely heeded, so 
intently did the little mind hold to its pur- 
But finally it tired, and the little 
“ He doesn’t come, 


pose. 
child ran to her mother. 
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mamma. 


Why doesn’t he come?” she asked, 
almost in tears. 
“ Never mind, dearie; he will be here very 


soon. You know he often is out later than 
this when he has good luck fishing.” Then 
to herself she added: “Oh, I must be patient. 
But I wish he could know. It seems as if 
I couldn’t wait to tell him.” 

“T am hungry, mamma,” said the child. 

“ Well, you shall have your supper. Papa 
will probably come while you are eating.” 

The child ate heartily, and the mother 
diverted her own thoughts by waiting on 
her. Then she took the little one on her 
lap, and sat with her by the window. “We 
will watch together,” she said; “and you 
must keep aw ake till papa comes, my sweet ; 
we must he all together when he hears the 
zood news.’ 

“ Yes, mamma. 
me a story.” 

The mother tried to comply, but her 
thoughts wandered strangely. It did not 
greatly matter, though, for almost before 
she had begun the big blue eyes were closed. 
The mother nestled the little figure closer 
to her bosom and kissed the golden curls 
again and again. 

“ Ah, my pet,” she murmured, “ we have 
suffered, but we shall be happy now. You 
will not remember the unhappy days, and I 
also will try to forget them.” 

As the mother mused over the events of 
the past months leading on through tortu- 
ous paths ‘of sorrow to the happy dénoue- 
ment of to-night, her thoughts became 
blurred. She was half overcome by the 
varied emotions of the day—the worriment, 
the excitement, the fear, the sheer joy. She 
was aware now only of a sense of supreme 
contentment; of such restfulness as, it 
seemed to her, she had never known before. 
Her ideas faded off into hazy distances; her 
head settled forward against the flaxen head 
at her breast; her eyes closed; and the smile 
that flitted across her pale face told that her 
spirit was voyaging in a land of pleasant 
dreams. 


T am not sleepy; but tell 





From a Russian Stowaway 
By Thomas Wood Stevens 


Two days of secret hunger in the hold, 
The while we listened to the tackle’s 
clang, 
And the great dark about us thrilled 
and rang; 
Then silence, and intolerable cold 
That wrapped about our being, fold on fold: 
The dark grew stale, and Famine bared 
a fang; 
What need of silence then? We 
we sang, 
And the chill night around us made us 


wept, 


bold. 
Men came and found us huddled where we 
lay, 
And haled us forth into the dazzling 
light, 
Cursed us a bit, and gave us work 
to do. 


But they will take us back again, they say. 
They little know, who call the law the 
Right, 
The fear that follows from old shores 
to new. 


It Broke 


* Freppy, you shouldn’t laugh out loud 
in the schoolroom,” exclaimed the teacher. 

“J didn’t mean to do it,” apologized Fred- 
dy. “I was smiling, when all of a sudden 
the smile busted.” 





Earning His Salt 


FREDERICK BuRTON, the actor, hails from 
Gossport, Indiana. He got his start on the 
stage after making a hit in a Knights of 
Pythias benefit in Gossport. After three 
years’ absence from home his company 
played in Terre Haute, and Burton invited 
his father to come over and see him act. 
The old man took in the show, and after 
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the last curtain went back on the stage to 
see his son. Presently the treasurer ap- 
peared at the dressing-room door and hand- 
ed Burton his weekly pay envelope. Bur- 
ton senior saw the figures on the outside and 
his eyes sparkled. 


“You don’t tell me you get that much 
every week, do you?” exclaimed the old 


ger ntleman. 
“That's right,” Burton replied, modestly. 
“ Well, what other chores do you have to 
do besides actin’?” the old ma’ asked. 





FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE 
For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, BorpEn’s 
Eacte Brann Conpensen MILK and Peertrss Brann Evape 
ORATED Mixx fill every milk or cream requirement. Superior for 
ice-cream. «*¢ 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. .*. 


Use. BROWN’S sailed 3 yA DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


A FRIENDLY GROCER 


Dropped a Valuable Hint about Coffee. 





“For about eight years,” writes a Mich. woman, 
“IT suffered-from nervousness—part of the time 
down in bed with nervous prostration. 

“Sometimes I would get numb, and it would be 
almost impossible for me to speak for a spell. 
At others, ose have severe bilious attacks, and 
my heart would flutter painfully when I would 
walk fast or sweep. 

“T have taken enough medicine to start a smali 
drug-store, without any benefit. One evening our 
grocer was asking Husband how I was, and he 
urged that I quit coffee and use Postum. So he 
brought home a pkg., and I made it according to 
directions, and we were both delighted with it. 

“So we quit coffee altogether and used only 
Postum. I ote to get better in a month’s time, 
and look like another person. The color came 
back to my cheeks, I began to sleep well, my appe- 
tite was good, and I commenced to take on ‘fl ssh, 
and become interested in everything about the 
house. 

“Finally I was able to do al) my own work 

without the least sign of my old trouble. TI am 
so thankful for the little book, ‘The Road _ to 
Wellville’” It has done me so much good. I 
haven’t taken medicine of any kind for six months, 
and don’t need any. 
““A friend of ours who did not like Postum as 
she made it, liked mine, and when she learned to 
boil it long enough, hers was as good as mine. 
It’s easy if you follow directions.” Name given 
by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich, Read 
the little book, “ The Road to We sIlville,’ ’ in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.’ 














Conservative Banking 
By Mail 


Be informed on this subject. 
Send today for our booklet “ L” 
giving facts of special interest 
to bank depositors everywhere. 

If we can’t convince you that 
you can safely get 


4: Per Cent Interest 


and have your money availableat 
all times, no harm done anyway. 


- The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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AND NOVELLI 


HE most succinct comment upon Miss Ethel Barrymore in 

her newest play, * The Silver Bex,” is an interrogation 

point. The * ?” is comprehensive, and there is no answer. 

Klaborated into words, it might be set forth in this hum- 

ble form: Why in the world did she select the play? Miss 
Jarrymore is one of the few actresses to whom dangerously fickle 
New York is sincerely attached. She should know this now better 
than ever before, because New York has gone to see her in “ The 
Silver Box.” That is token, indeed. But “I” will venture to 
say that every one who has seen the play has left the Empire 
Theatre in one or more of the varied phases of amazement. 

The play itself is such a loose-jointed affair its story were best 
related in skeleton form: A silver cigarette-box is stolen. An in- 
nocent charwoman (none other than Miss Barrymore), with a 
drunken husband, is accused. Both are arrested and taken to 
ccurt. The husband admits taking the box, and is dragged away, 
fighting, to prison. The final curtain falls with the charwoman 
alone in the courtroom, every one else having gone off to luncheon. 
The spirit of the play is the unfailing devotion of the charwoman 
to her worthless husband. 

In groping for an answer to the “?” one may suppose that it 
was the spirit of the play which attracted Miss Barrymore to it, 
but. it is, nevertheless, true 
that, save during the brief last 
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who comes to us heralded as already famous, and undertaking to 
play all the great roles in tragedy, from Oedipus Rex to Othello, 
Yet Ermete Novelli, in spite of this heavy handicap, has convinced 
us that he possesses genuine force and sincerity. As Hamlet or 
Louis NI. or Lear he, of course, measures himself against great 
actors who are vivid in our memories, and we are hardly able to 
judge of his work as an original creation. So it is fairer to speak 
of his acting in Paolo Giacometti’s modern Italian drama, La 
Morte Civile, where he has no rival except our possible memories 
of Salvini. La Morte Civile is extremely simple in plot and con- 
struction. A man of passionate, elemental nature stabs his 
brother-in-law in a family quarrel, and is condemned to’ penal 
servitude in the sulphur-mines. After thirteen years he escapes 
and returns to his home, to seek his wife and daughter, now a 
girl of sixteen. That is the entire plot, and the setting is almost 
classical in its simplicity; the greater part of the story is carried 
on by monologue, the poor convict Corrado telling of his impetu- 
ous hate, hjs sorrow, his suffering, his love for his wife and child, 
the nightmares that haunted him during the years of his servitude, 
the joy of his escape, the dread of finding his wife and child dead, 
his boundless longing for their love. The other characters in the 
story are simply so many occasions for Corrado to break 
forth in passionate, pitiful self- 
revelation, and the dramatic 
interest is wholly absorbed in 














act, the motive of the drama is 

not made strong enough to pro- (— 
duce an appreciable impression. 
The courtroom scene did have 
its good moments, but they were 
flashes and not fire. 


It is difficult not to say 
pleasant things always about 


Miss Barrymore, because she 
has played a number of her 
parts admirably; but it must 
seem even to her sturdiest 
champions that in “ The Silver 
Box” she has just now ven- 
tured too far afield. “TI” 
would much prefer to blame the 
play; that is, to lay the greater 
part of the blame upon it, be- 
cause the play is unconvincing, 
but one cannot avoid noting 
that Miss Barrymore is_ not 
suited to it in any way. Never 
once is she the charwoman. 
There is even a noticeable ef- 
fort in her subdued voice and 
repression of movement. It is 
as if she were constantly re- 
minding herself to be the char- 
woman. But in the courtroom 
scene, far and away the best 
part of the play, her acting 
does appeal to the sympathies 
of her audience. Here she is a 
very earnest, very pathetic fig- 
ure of distress. 

Bruce McRae is unquestion- 
ably a gainer by the play. He 
is Jones, the charwoman’s dis- 
solute, dishonest husband, and 
as such he gives as fine a piece 
of character acting as he has 
ever done in his life. The other 
members of the cast, many of 
them, at least, are wasted in 
wishy-washy rédles. One eve- 
ning of “The Silver Box” is 
sufficient to prompt the advice 
to Miss Barrymore to seek an- 
other play, and to Mr. John 
Galsworthy to write another— 

















~ | his rugged, elemental nature. 
full of desires, wath, fear, 
; longing, seeing all things 
through the clouds of his own 
stormy heart, and only dimly 
realizing the souls of others, 
with their aspirations and 
hopes widely different from his. 
The climax of the story lies 
in the gradual revelation to 
Corrado of the truth that those 
around him have really lives 
and hearts and hopes of their 
own, not dependent on his long- 
ings and desires, and often op- 
posing themselves to what he 
has hoped and_ planned for 
them, with a very real and ar- 
dent love. Already broken in 
vigor and will by his long im- 
prisonment, he has not the 
rallying power to stand up 
against this new revelation. 
To speak thus seriously of 
this elemental story is to imply 
that Ermete Novelli’s work was 
strong, sincere, and convincing. 
It was all this, and something 
more. For every shade and 
change in the turbulent soul of 
Corrado was not merely ex- 
pressed to us in the words and 
tones of the actor; it was fur- 
ther made visible in his face, 
his body, the gestures of his 
hands, his whole outward phys- 
ical being. Perhaps this power 
of visualing strong, conflicting, 
painful emotions is the domi- 
nating gift of the Italian actor; 
and he seems to recognize this 
by choosing such rdles as 
Oedipus, Louis XTI., Lear, Othel- 
lo, where the suffering soul is 
turned inside out, so to speak, 
and exhibited in its quivering 
nakedness to the _beholders. 
Nevertheless, Ermete Novelli 
has made an equal reputation 
Cesare °) as a comedian, and here his 









































J, ° . . 
work, if not so impressive and 





or not, as you please. L 
= 
One is inclined to judge 
somewhat severely an _ actor 


Miss Ethel Barrymore as “Mrs. Jones,” the Charwoman 


Gilat Aa aa aa harrowing, is not less effect- 
ive artistically. 
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Mauna Loa’s Flood of 
Golden Fire 


(Continued from page 501.) 


wonder whether the “higher critics” are 
quite right in saying that there is no hell. 

The picture is constantly changing. <A 
yawning gulf gapes suddenly at one side of 
the troubled mass, and up gushes a stream 
of molten rock, running like water. This 
spreads over the entire surface of the mass 
in a quilt of golden fire; then in’ turn the 
stuff hardens in a blackened crust, which 
cracks and crumbles again as a new jet of 
liquid rock bubbles up from below. 

But most wonderful of all the phenomena 
about the voleanoes is the cheerful optimism 
of the Hawaiians, who walk down to aw- 
ful death, chatting about it, and clicking 
their cameras at it as if the river and cal- 
dron of destructive fire were nothing but 
tovs for their amusement. 





King Edward’s Gift to the 
United States Naval Academy 


Rev. E. W. MAtTruews, Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, pre- 
sented to the Naval Academy, at Annapolis. 
on the evening of March 17, in behalf of 
King Edward, of England, an interesting 
memento of Lord Nelson’s flag-ship, the 
Victory. 

Rear-Admiral Sands, Superintendent of 
the Academy, on the part of the institution, 
accepted the gift with appreciation. 

The memento consists of a bust of Nel- 
son, who died facing triumph on his ship 
in the famous battle of Trafalgar. The 
image is of solid copper, moulded from one 
of the guns of the Victory, and stands about 
eleven inches high on a six-inch base of oak 
from the woodwork of the old ship. The 
wood shows the secrew-holes and battle-scars 
on three sides, but the front of the base is 
highly polished, to which is fastened a cop- 
per plate bearing the following inscription: 

“This bust of Nelson, standing in victory, 
in oak and copper, taken from his historic 
ship, is presented by the British and For- 
eign Sailors’ Society’s patron Admiral, 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, K.E., to the 
United States Naval Academy.” 

Another inscription reads: 

“The above, made from the material 
given by the Lord Commissioners of the 
British Admiralty, was handed to Rear- 
Admiral James H. Sands, Superintendent 
of the Naval Academy in Annapolis, on the 
evening of March 17, 1907, by Rev. E. W. 
Matthews, Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society, by His Majesty's 
command, and with the appreciation of Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, and, linked with the honored name 
of the Society’s first President, Admiral 
Lord Gambier, who signed the treaty of 
peace with the United States in 1814. Glory 
to God in the highest; on earth, peace.” 

Silk American and British flags will be 
made by Mrs. Roosevelt and Queen Alex- 
andra, and presented to the Naval Academy, 
to be used in draping the bust. Mrs. Roose- 
velt has not only promised to make the flag 
with her own hands, but will personally 
present it to the Academy, and drape it over 
the bust of the great British admiral. 

The Rev. Mr. Matthews is now returning 
to England, and upon his arrival there he 
will at once seek an audience with the 
(Queen, and ask that she likewise make a 
sritish flag with her own hands, and let 
it be presented to the Academy by Mrs. 
James Bryce, wife of the British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, on the same day 
designated for Mrs. Roosevelt’s presentation. 





Intended to Pay 


Tue kindly old lady from the country 
had purchased a pair of gloves in a depart- 
ment store. 

“Cash!” shouted thé saleslady. 

“My land,” exclaimed the old lady, fum- 
bling in her valise, “I'll give it to you just 
as soon as I find my pocketbook.” 
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BE SURE IT’S JAP-A-LAC, 


the original stain and varnish combined. Don’t accept anything but JAP-A-LAC.-this caution is for your own 
rotection, as there are inferior articles offered as substitutes for JAP-A-LAC, and claimed to be "just as good" 

Be sure the name JAP-A-LAC appears on the label. Some imitations have a name ending in "Lac". This 
is for the purpose of deception. Insist on the genuine. Our name and our trade mark appear on every can. 
Look for the Green Label. = 

JAP-A-LAC is used for refinishing everything about the home from cellar to garret. It produces 
a beautiful, lustrous, mirror-like finish that "wears like iron". JAP-A-LAC will save you many dollars 
a year by its magical effect in renewing the finish on scuffed or scratched Furniture, Floors, Interior Woodwork, 
and all articles of wood or metal. Get JAP-A-LAC to-day. All sizes, from I5c to 
$2.50. For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 

Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 


1) YOUR dealer doe 
Send us nis name andl 


If building write tor our complete Finish- Gi J. 
ing Specifications. They will be mailed free the Aplohie iterative 
Our Architectura! Green Label Varnishes FREE : ple: (onarler-pint com) 
are of the highest quality a ty point an the United States. 











SPENCERIAN 


No matter how good your ink or hovy beantifnl your 
holder, if your pen isn’t even of point you can’t write 
with any satisfaction. F 

Spencerian Pens are noted for evenness of point and uni- 
formity, the last one out of a box being just as good as the 
first. 













No Mechanical Abil- 
ity Needed if you use the Brooks 
System of exact size patterns and illus- 
trated instructions ss 

Our Big FREE Illustrated Catalog tells how 21,- 
$11 inexperienced people built their own_boats last 
year at a cost next to nothing— 
quotes prices on patterns—knock- 
down frames with patterns to finish 
and complete knock-down boats — 
launches—sailboats—rowhboats 
and canoes. Reduced Prices on 


Patterns. 

BROOKS BOAT MFG. | co. 

Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building. 

5104 Ship Street, Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A, 
(Formerly of Bay City, Mich.) 


ee 

























There’sa Spencerian Pen made forevery style of writing. 

If you will send us 6 cents, to pay postage, we will mail 
you a card containing 12 pens, different patterns. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 











Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 
eS ea eel gle ao. 200 2t. SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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HORACE 


OT for many years 
have the hearts of 
the American 
people been so 
wrung by any 

tragedy as they are by the 
mysterious kidnapping of 
little Horace Marvin. 
From the President, who 
has written from the White 
House expressing his symh- 
pathy and offering to help 
in the search, to the hum- 
blest and most remote 
citizen, every man in the 
country is on the alert for 
some trace of the stolen 
child. 

Thus far the history of 
the search is an unbroken 
record of grievous disap- 
pointments. The little boy 
was playing near a large 
straw-stack on his father’s 
farm on the morning of 
Monday, March 4. At ten 
o'clock his brothers left 
him alone for a few min- 
utes, and when they came 
back he was gone. The 
boys had not seen any one 
lurking about the place, 
and there was no well or 
other excavation near by 
into which the child could 
have fallen. There was no 
trace of him. Nevertheless 
there was little apprehen- 
sion that anything serious 
had happened. 

But when the long day 
passed without any news 
of Horace, although all the neighborhood had been searched, and 
the next day was still without tidings, Dr. Marvin was forced to be- 
lieve that his son had been stolen by miscreants who held him for 
ransom. This belief was confirmed by what Mrs. Charles Woodall, 
a neighbor, had to tell. During Sunday, she said, she saw two 
strangers loitering in the vicinity of the Marvin farm and going in 
and out of a hunting-lodge on the bay shore not far away. She 
could give no further description of the men than that one was 
tall and the other quite short and she did not like their actions 
because they seemed furtive. 

Other neighbors remembered the strange conduct of a man in a 
black-hulled catboat about eleven o’clock on the morning Horace 
vanished. Although half a gale was blowing and there was a 
great deal of ice floating’about, the boat beat up Delaware Bay in 
spite of all the difficulties, as if the man was eager to escape being 
seen. Presently the catboat was caught in a great ice-floe and 
carried up into Salem Creek. It was believed that the kidnappers 
took the boy away in the catboat, for there was no trace of them 
on any road. 

The Legislature of Delaware three days after the child’s dis- 
appearance offered a reward of $2000 for his recovery. At least 
forty persons wrote to Dr. Marvin urging him to search the straw- 
stack, because the child might have burrowed into it and found it 
impossible to get out. With the aid of a dozen farmers Dr. 
Marvin pulled the stack to pieces, but they found nothing to sug- 
gest that the boy had ever been there. : 

From that time there have been daily rumors of the presence 
of .little Horace Marvin in many parts of the United States. A 
news cablegram from Portsmouth, England, declared that a little 
boy whose description tallied exactly with that of Horace Marvin 
was seen there on March 19. Two men had him in charge, and he 





The Child who was 
Stolen in Delaware 


THE KIDNAPPING OF LITTLE 





MARVIN 


KIDNAPPED! 











HORACE N. MARVIN, Jr. 


This picture was taken sixteen months ago at the age of two years and six months. 


A liberal reward will be paid for any information that 
will prove valuable ‘in locating, rescuing or returning my 
four-year old child, stolen from his home, “Bay Meadows,” 
seven miles east from Dover, Delaware, Monday morning, 


March 4th, 1907, at ten o'clock. 


HEIGHT —Three feet. 
WEIGHT—Forty pounds. 
AGE—Three years and ten months on the day stolen 


HAIR—Very fair, light in growth, straight. brushed straight down over’ 
forehead. Ragged ino front where he Had cut it himself with scissors. 


EYES—Light blue, large and wide open as in baby stare. This feature 
prominent. Slight scar on one eyebrow. Perceptible but not prominent. 

TEETH—Regular, small, short and very white. 

FACE—Round and complexion ruddy 


CLOTHING—Wears four-year.old size Buster Brown woolen suit. brown 
in color. Over this a pair of blue overalls and over all a blue overcoat 
with double row of large brass buttons. Knit cap, red, with Roman band 
and tassel of many colors. Leather, buttoned shoes. 


While at hotel in Dover cut end first 
cutter. Cut has healéd, but nail is cut 
fecessitate cutting into the quick. 


H. N. MARVIN, M.D. 
Dover, Delaware. 


Descriptive Poster sent throughout the 
Country for Identification Purposes 


cigar 
would 


of right hand in 
off, To trim it 


finger 
square 


kept asking them, “ When are you going to take me to my father?” 
Mr. Swalm, the American consul at Southamptom, learned that 
these men and the boy arrived at that port on March 19 aboard the 
Atlantic transport liner Minneapolis, which left New York on 
March 10. But though Scotland Yard detectives and _ private 
detectives have searched diligently ever since, they have not dis- 
covered any further news of the child. 




























A POSTGRADUATE COURSE FOR SEA-CAPTAINS 


ship on the southern coast of Eng- 
land makes prominent an imperative 
need, that of a better and surer knowledge 
of that coast on the part of captains. 
Every man who is to be captain of a 
transatlantic liner, every man who is to 
guide a passenger-steamer along that shore 
which has been so fatal to ship after ship of 
the swiftest and strongest, should, after 
qualifying in every other respect for a cap- 
taincy, spend six months or a year as a sort 
of postgraduate course getting into close 
acquaintanceship with every detail, every 
peculiarity, of that coast-line. He should 
go out with the fishermen, and in pilot-boats 
and coastwise sailing craft, in every variety 


Ts stranding of another great steam- 


of weather. He should spend long hours in 
intimate talk with men who, lacking though 
they are in technical. knowledge, know just 
the things which he needs to learn. ; 

He would learn, from a new view-point, 
the reefs and the rocks and the shoals. He 
would learn every peculiarity of the cur- 
rents. He would round every headland and 
would come to know every light. 

Out there on the Scillys, those islands of 
terrific rocks, the men watch the great pas- 
senger-steamers and note which are going 
most safely and which have acquired the 
habit of going too close to a perilous reef. 
Why, the Scillonians know these things so 
well that they have even picked out, from 
their observation of courses and _ their 
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knowledge of the reefs, upon which ledge 
the next ship which comes to grief upon the 
Scillys will strike! 

The desperate rocks of the Scillys, the cur- 
rents and bluffs of the Lizard, the cliffs of 
Devon and Cornwall, so fascinating to the 
tourist, so full of potential charm when 
seen white in a glow of sunshine from the 
deck of a passing steamer across a short ex- 
panse of glittering sea—all this is full of 
danger when the great gray fogs creep 
down or when storms come on. 

And the greater part of this danger could 
be obviated, the greater part could be 
rendered innocuous, by the simple expedient 
of sending potential captains here for a 
practical postgraduate course. 








The Biter Bitten 


OnE of Eugene Field’s later poems, pub- 
lished not long before his death, related 
some adventures’ imaginary and otherwise 
during his last visit to England, the refrain 
of each verse running: 


“When I was broke in London 
In the fall of ’89.” 


There was, however, an incident of his 
sojourn in the British metropolis that he 
did not celebrate in verse. One of the 
characters in the American colony at that 
time was a man named George Herrick, 
whose death occurred not long after that of 
Field. Herrick was a Vermonter who had 
lived in England for twenty years, and 
knew his London better than most Lon- 
doners. He was a man of leisure, and there 
was nothing that he enjoyed more than to 


show the big town to an appreciative visitor. - 


He found one in Field, and the two spent 
hours together visiting ‘places of historical 
and literary interest. 

One of Field’s favorite diversions in Lon- 
don was to go into a bookshop and ask 
solemnly for an expurgated edition of Mrs. 
Hemans’s poems, and in this amusement 
Herrick was wont to aid and abet him. It 
was after they had been going about to- 
gether for a week or ten days that Herrick 
one day stopped before a bookshop in 
Southampton Row, and said to Field: 

“Gene, this is a. place where I have 
bought books occasionally, and the pro- 
prietor is a good fellow, but one of the 
densest Englishmen that ever happened. 
He never saw a joke in his life, and if you 
were to go in and ask him for an expur- 
gated Mrs. Hemans, it would give him a 
shock from which he would never recover.” 

“Come in,” suggested Field. “ We'll 
have some fun with him.” 

“He might think that I put you up to 
it, if I went in with you,” responded Her- 
rick. ‘ You tackle him, and I’ll go in after- 
ward and hear what he has to say about it.” 

Field promptly entered the shop and pre- 
ferred his usual request. ‘To his surprise 
the bookseller replied in the most matter-of- 
fact way: 

“That is a very rare book. Are you 
willing to pay a fair price for it?” 

The humorist was taken aback, but he 
said, “ Why—why, certainly. I—I know 
that it is rare.” 

The bookseller produced a cheaply bound 
volume from a case, and handed it to Field. 
“The price is.a guinea,” he remarked. 

Field opened it at the title-page and read 
in correct print: “The Poems of Mrs. 
Felicia Hemans. Selected and Arranged 
with All Objectionable Passages Excised by 
George Herrick, Editor of Jsaac Watts for 
the Home, The Fireside Hannah More, ete.,” 
with a publisher’s name and address at the 
bottom. 

The bookseller was a picture of solemnity 
when Field glanced at him. 

“Vill take it,” said the humorist, faintly, 
and produced the money. 

There was no one waiting for him when 
Field came out of the bookshop, but he re- 
ceived a letter from Herrick the next morn- 
ing, saying that he had gone to Lambeth 
Palace to collaborate with the Bishop of 
London in getting out an edition of Pil- 
grim’s Progress that would give the youth 
of England an idea of the strength and 
literary style of John Bunyan, without 
bringing the blush of shame to the cheek of 
innocence. 





Kept in Alcohol 


“Say, old man, wasn’t that case of 
whiskey I’sent you glorious stuff?” 

“You bet it was! I didn’t get a drop 
myself, but our cook never left us until it 
was all gone.” 





Heard in Cambridge 


Sue. “You can always tell a Harvard 
man.” 

HE (from New Haven). “ Yes; but you 
can’t tell him much.” 
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If You Are Going Abroad, Take 








This Most Modern Form of Carrying Funds 


was originated by the American Express Company in 1891. 


Full Information may be had at any of the Company’s Agencies, or by addressing its 


Travelers Cheque Department 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
72 Monroe Street 65 Broadway 43 Franklin Street 


MONTREAL 
202 St. James Street 























financial 





Bills of exchang g 
Letters sold. Gable ‘Trnsfere"to ke | [HE Auprr Company or New York 


rope ¢ Q ° .] . | WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
OF =. and South Africa, Com JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Gen. Man eae She 1 aaa 
oO mercial and Travellers’ Letters GEORGE W. YOUNG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
- - Credit. Collections made. Vice-Presidents, 1 sass f Assistant Treasurer. 
c > nternational Cheques. Cer- Rveee coe FOF 
redit. ~ Cc Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 


tificates of Deposit. 
NEW YORK, 
- Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 





Brown Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, Boston, Chlateits 
“ rcade Building, Zaston Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
Bankers, No. 69 WALL STREET. sth and Market Sts. 15 State Streets LaSalle “aa Stansue tte. 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


ee 38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital = = = oo. = $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits = - $8,034,067.907 
: OFFICERS 

LEVI P. MORTON, President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 





PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 









DIRECTORS 
Joun Jacos AsTor, James B. Doxe, A. D. Jutcurarp, Samuget Rea, 
Cuarces H. Aven, Henry M. FLaAGter, JoserH Larocqug, WintTHRoP RuTHERFURD 
GgorGce F. BAKER, Danigt GUGGENHEIM, D. O. Mitts, Tuomas F. Ryan, ; 
Epwarp J. BerwinD, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton, Jacos H. Scuirr, 

Pau D. Cravatu, James N. Jaxviz, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Freperic CROMWELL, Water S. Jounston, W. G. Oakman, Harry Payne WuitTney. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvie, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, Paut D. Cravatn, Jacos H. Scuirr, 
Cuarues H. Acian, G. G. Haven, Harry Payne WHITNEY. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 











THE LUXURY OF THE WHITE STEAMER 


HE above illustration conveys an idea of the unusual roominess of 
our new 30 steam horse-power car with Pullman body. The two 
revolving seats are as comfortable as the average library chair. The 

entire upholstering, the painting and the finish are not equaled in any car 
that sells for anywhere near its price. 

As regards easy riding qualities, no other car ever built has been able to 
approach the White. As tersely expressed in an official United States Gov- 
ernment report, the White is superior to all other cars ‘‘on account of its 
free and smooth running, freedom from violent vibration and ease of con- 
trolling the speed between maximum and minimum, without jerks or jolts.” 
The White won the London Town Carriage Competition held last October, 
competing against all the other leading makes of the World. This clean- 
cut victory furnished convincing evidence of the superiority of the White 
as the gentleman’s car. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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This Manufactured by 


Pony Rigs for 
> Boys and Cirls 


Nothing else could give your children so 
much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehicles, all 
Styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine best ma- 
terial, original designs, expert workmanship— 


nobby and durable. OUR PONY FARM 


Publication is 
Printed With 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 


275 WATER ST. 


NEW YORK 


is the best stocked in the West 
shipments. Illustrated,catalogue free. 


Michigan Buggy Co., 210 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Prompt 











ntilated” 


(PATENT PENDING) 


AUTOMOBILE GLOVES 


Will Last the Season Through 


The perforated back keeps the hands cool and prevents perspiration, giving 
perfect ventilation. Grinnell Gloves are soft and pliable, and all adjustments 
about the machine can be made with them on as well as with the bare hand. 

Made of our famous ** Reindeere” Leather, tough and strong, yet soft as 
velvet, and will dry out like new after washing. Tan, Black or Gray. 

The * Rist-fit’’ gauntlet holds the cuff up, keeps out dirt, and prevents sagging. 


> s * 
“ Rist-fit” 
Sent on We want to prove that the Grinnell Gloves for men or women are the best made—better than ordinary $5.00 and 
we? : 10.00 gloves. Tell us your size and dealer’s name, and we will send youa pair onapproyal. ** vV entilated” 
Approval and unlined,—§$2.50 and up per pair. “Unventilated” ( without perforations), Silk or Wool lined, $3.50 and up per pair. 


MORRISON, McINTOSH @ CO., Makers, 74 Broad Street, Grinnell, lowa 
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Did He Get Them? 


Tue records in the War Department in 
Washington are, as a rule, very dry, but 
occasionally an entry is found that is 
humorous. 

An officer of engineers, in charge of the 
construction of a road that was to be built 
through a swamp, being energetic himself 
and used to surmounting mere obstacles, 
was surprised when one of his young lieu- 
whom he had ordered to take 
twenty men and enter the swamp said that 
he “ could not do it—the mud was too deep.” 
The colonel ordered him to try. He did so, 
and returned with his men covered with 
mud, and said: 

“Colonel, the mud is over my men’s 
heads. I can’t do it.” 

The colonel insisted, and told him to 
make a requisition for anything that was 
necessary for the safe passage. The lieu- 
tenant made his requisition in writing and 
on the spot. It was as follows: 

“T want twenty men eighteen feet long to 
cross a swamp fifteen feet deep.” 





With April on the Hills 


Fortn would I fare with April on the 
hills, 

Partaking of the silvern sacrament 

Of song, forgetful of the grim intent 
Of winter,—its interminable ills! 
Fain would T join in joy with all the rills 

Voicing their vernal rapture,—catch the 

scent 

Of the loved loam upturned, the orient 

Perfume the first white violet distills! 


Forth would I fare with April! 
hide 
By the ‘still-litten ingle if you will, 
Brooding on memories of some vanished 
tide, 
Nursing some olden ecstasy grown chill; 
For me the fresh free glory, and the wide 
Wonder of earth from some sky-mount- 
ing hill! 


You may 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Teacher’s Agency 


TEACHER. “Have you any position in 
view for me?” 

AGENT. “IT know one man who wants a 
tutor for his empty-headed son.” 

Teacner. “ Well, I think I could fill the 


vacaney.” 





Three-and-Twenty 


A DAY or two after the election of Mr. 
Cleveland to the Presidency in 1884, a digni- 
fied gentleman ‘hurriedly entered the east- 
ern terminal of one of the great trunk 
lines and hastily shoved a $1000 bill across 
the counter of the _ ticket-window. “I 
want,” he observed to the agent, “to go as 
far as that will take me.” 

“TI wonder who that is?” remarked a by- 
stander to his companion. 

“Why, don’t you know?” answered his 
friend; “that’s the Rev. Dr. Burchard.” 





Conscientious Hens 


THERE is a German dairyman = and 
farmer, whose place is not far from Phila- 
delphia, who greatly plumes himself upon 
the absolute superiority of his products 
above all others in the vicinity. — 

On one occasion he personally applied to 
a Germantown housekeeper for a transfer 
of her custom to himself. “TI hears dot you 
haf a lot of drouble with dot dairyman of 
yours,” he said. “Yust you gif me your 
gustom und dere vill be no drouble!” 

“ Are your eggs always fresh?” asked the 
woman. 

“ Fresh!” repeated the German, in an in- 
dignant tone. “Let me dell you, madam, 
dot my hens nefer, nefer lay anything but 
fresh eggs!” 











New Coast-Defence Gun 

Tue War Department has completed plans 
for a new type of 14-inch-calibre gun, which 
will be added to the existing coast - defence 
system. Work on the new weapons will be 
commeneed at the Watervliet arsenal at 
an early date. It has not yet been deter- 
mined, however, whether the guns will be 
of the ordinary built-up forged-steel type or 
of the more modern wire-wound construc- 
tion. 

This new gun, while fully two inches 
larger in calibre than the regulation coast- 
defence gun of the first grade, will be 
smaller in every other measurement and of 
lighter weight. The intention is to con- 
struct a weapon with a range and striking 
force equal to the present standard 12-inch 
gun, but which will greatly exceed the 
limited life of that gun. 

The expensive 12-inch guns now in use 
will not be displaced by the new 14-inch 
gun, but the new type will be supplied when- 
ever there are additions to the defences. 
It is insisted by the department that the 
first cost of the new gun will be considera- 
bly less than that of the 12-inch gun, while 
the addition to the life of the weapon will 
result in still further increased economy. 





Presence of Mind 

A NEGRO minister from Georgia, who was 
visiting friends in New York city, went one 
Sunday to the Cathedral on Fifth Avenue. 

He was very much impressed by the serv- 
ice, especially by the choir-boys in the pro- 
cessional and recessional. When he returned 
to the South he resolved to introduce the 
same thing into his chureh; so he collected 
fifteen or twenty little darkies and drilled 
them until he had them well trained. 

One Sunday the congregation were great- 
iy surprised to see the choir-boys marching 
in, singing the processional. The minister 
noticed that something was wrong: the boy 
in front was not carrying anything. He 
leaned over the pulpit, and in order to avoid 
attracting attention, he chanted in tune to 
the song they were singing, 

“What—have you done—with the in— 
cense-pot ?” ; 

The little darky, with great presence of 
mind, chanted back, 

“T—left it in—the aisle—it was too— 
damn hot.” 





Artificial Island for Coast 
Defence 


Tne War Department has determined 
upon plans for the building of an artificial 
island at the entrance to Ché8apeake Bay. 
This island will be built up from a_sub- 
merged ledge, and will be made sufficiently 
large to contain, besides a battery to com- 
mand the approach to the bay’s entrance, 
quarters and barracks for men and a_ pa- 
rade-ground for drill, together with suitable 
storehouses for provisions and ammunition 
which would be required for a protracted 
period. A part of the programme is the 
construction of an artificial harbor to ac- 
commodate the supply of boats and sub- 
marines, the latter to form an adjunct of 
the coast-defence system. 





Well Equipped 


Tue morning after the wreck of one of 
the fast trains running between New York 
and Chicago, an old farmer was standing 
on the bank of the river into which the 
train had plunged, intently watching the 
water. 

A stranger approached, and naturally the 
conversation reverted to the wreck and the 
fortunate escape of all the passengers. 

“Tt was the costliest train in the world,” 
informed the stranger. 

“Yes,” grunted the other, still watching 
the stream. 

“And also the best-equipped,” the new- 
comer continued. 

“No doubt about it,” assented the old 
farmer. “I’ve fished a dozen bottles out 
of the water already.” 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Is Absolutely Pure 

and is Guaranteed 

under The National 
Pure Food Law. 


This confirms its reputation, 
and its great popularity de-* 
monstrates that it is the pre- 
ferred whiskey of those who 


KNOW THE BEST 
LIKE THE BEST 
BUY THE BEST 


ait 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM.LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














YOU HAVE NEVER ENJOYED 


as Good a Glass of CHOCOLATE SODA 
NOT or COLD 


as at the fountains of our 


39 RETAIL STORES 


THROUGHOUT THE 










S<987 or at our authorized Sales Agents 
\\ IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

$28) Where you have seen Bear Signs 

2A} and Bear Statues displayed. 








+ DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE FLAVOR? 
HY NOT ENJOY IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


BY ORDERING A CAN OF 
9 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


StoresSales Agents or from your Grocer 




















Button Ox- 
ford. Dull 
Velvet Calf 
Non-Slip- 
ping Heels 


Comfortable from the start. Stylish 
to the finish—Florsheim Oxfords. 
They hold the foot in a firm, glove- 
like grasp that is neither tight enough 
to pinch nor loose enough to permit 
the foot to rub. Made over special 


low-shoe lasts. 


Style Book shows ‘‘a fit for every foot.” 
Send for it. Most styles sell for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





Nineteen Hundred Seven 


will find our products in 


Private Carriages 


of highest excellence ir all that 
pertains to refinement of design, 
perfection of construction, and 
obedience to personal wishes. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Correspondence invited. 
Catalogues to prospective purchasers, 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 
(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
Designers, Builders, Distributors Select Carriages 
92-98 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


XLVth Season 











| 

' Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
§ for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table 
spoonfulin an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion 

—— 

OMAR : 

Important to see tha! it is Abbott’s. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Fish to Fish: “They always come together, so I judge they are man and wife.” 





7 For the 


JOHN JAMESON) 
Ferm ff 


Host to Ofier— | 
for the Guest to | 
Appreciate 


Sole Agents: 
W. A. TayLor & Co, 
New York 








MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET. 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen's 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you, Itis 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
many skin diseases often contracted. 

. A pos relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing 
and Sunburn, and all afilictions of the skin, Removes all 
odor of perspiration, Get Mennen’s—the original, 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. : 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
































Ball-Pointed Pens 


TRUE TO THE POLE 


Made with mathematical precision, Ball-Pointed Pens 
glide smoothly over the roughest surface, enabling the 


writer to 
STEER CLEAR OF 


blottings, scratchings, cramped fingers and bad language. 





Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts. and 
choose a pen to suit your hand. 





H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 











Mellow and 
Fragrant 


SOLD BY LEADING 
DEALERS 



































READ 


The Giant’s Strength 
The 


Easter 
Story 


HANNAH WARNER 


HE fairy godmother, living in 








a yellow tulip, tells the beauti- 
ful story of the death and resurrec- 
tion of the flowers to a little crocus 
fairy born at Easter-tide. A charm- 
ing explanation for young and old 
of the meaning of Easter. 









With decorative borders, printed in two colors 
and artistically bound. Price 50 cents. 










HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 








@ “LAKE SHORE 





LIMITED j}, Leaves New York:5:30 every afternoon via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
e Arrives Chicago 4:00 next afternoon via LAKE SHORE. 
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What Prominent Men are Saying of this New Book— 


The Future in America 


By H. G. WELLS 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON—‘1 have read with cordial interest Mr. H. G. Wells’s Future in 


America. He has writtenswith an alert, open mind, and has discriminatingly set forth in his ad- 
mirable study the trend of American institutions. I find myself with him especially in his deep 
sympathy with those parts of our Americ an citizenship that most deserve and need at this time the 


helpful sympathy of all good citizens.’ 


A. CONAN DOYLE—“I think there is as much wisdom and political insight in Wells’s Future 


in America as in any book | have ever read.” 


FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS—‘<Mr. Wells’s observations are so keen, his style is so vivacious, 


Professor of Sociology, Columbia University and his-humor so kindly that his study of the future in America 


appeals to a multitude of readers merely by its interest and charm. Butto the thoughtful it is far 
more than so much good reading. It is safe to say that Mr. Wells is one of the ten or twelve most 
up-to-date men just now alive, and in his ‘search after realities’ he has found and described some 
realities here in the United States that we shall do well to face and examine. Impressionistic as 
it is, Mr. Wells’s volume is quite as serious a challenge to sober thought as Mr. Bryce’s more de- 
tailed and conventional account of our institutions.” 








ROBERT C. OGDEN— The sy mpathetic spirit of Mr. Wells’s study of American conditions st: amps 


his work with a winning note of sincerity. 


The book is stimulating, instructive, interesting. It 


should be carefully read by every American with a weary head and an anxious heart concerning 


present-day problems in this country. 
masterful.” 


The chapter on the ° ‘Tragedy of Color’ is impressive and 


Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


























Sophy of Kravonia 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda’’ 


N his new novel Anthony 
Hope returns to romance, 
and in the absorbing vein of 
The Prisoner of Zenda writes 
of another mapless little king- 
dom—Kravonia. Here an 
English girl is the centre of 
an exciting story. The crown- 
prince, whose life Sophy has 
the gocd-fortune to save, 
falls in love with her, and at 
once the story of her career 
becomes a galloping romance, 
in which reckless adventures, 
Corny’ oF annvenma court intrigues and conspir- 
acies, dangers and hairbreadth escapes follow one 
another in quick succession. 


With Frontispiece. Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








The Awakcning of 


Helena Richic 
By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of 
“* Old Chester Tales,’ <‘ Dr. Lavendar’s People,’’ etc. 


Times. “ Everybody is reading ‘ The Awak- 
ening of Helena Richie’ now. It is the 
novel of the summer.” 

“As an achievement in letters this story of 
passion and folly, repentance and renunciation, 
deserves to be ranked among the chiefest sam- 
ples of American imaginative writing.’’—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

“Such work as this is bound to endure, must 
endure,’ says the Providence ournal. It shows 
how good American fiction can be. The story 
charms insistently from the first page, but pres- 
ently it flashes out into a tremendous drama, 
catching the reader in its onward sweep and 
holding him enthralled to the end. 


A PERFECT book,” declares the New York 


Illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. Frontispiece in four colors. 
Post 8bo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 




















Government 


approval of t 
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WATERTUBE @& FT 
BOILERS ~— 


The new central power station at Washington 
which is to furnish heat,light and power 


for the United States Capitol the Congressional 


Library and fhe New Senate and House Office 
Building, will be equipped with 


ATLAS WATER TUBE BOILERS | 
/he Covermment's Boatd of Lipper? Ligmeeds decced j 
in lav" OL ATLAS i competttion wilh al others - 
Atlas Waler Tube Boilers deliver siperheadled 


sleain wiih themselves wilhoul the vse of 
LLL MULLS 

















BuittT BY 


rnnes ATLAS ENGINE WORKS ores 


INDIANAPOLIS 
































